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THE SOCIAL AND VOCATIONAL 


REHABILITATION OF THE TUBERCULOUS 


Strength from Weakness 


EDWIN A. LEE 


Tus 1s being written 
immediately following a conference with 
an individual equipped to give vocational 
counsel to handicapped persons. The dis- 
cussion centered around opportunity for 
placement of one trained for such 
service. Pathetically, there is little 
or no opportunity. Aside from the 
work done in the state and federal 
departments of vocational reha- 
bilitation under the provisions 
of existing laws, the opportunity 
to serve as a vocational counselor 
to handicapped persons just does 
not exist, except in a few centers. 

The handicapped we have with us al- 
ways. For them, if we find it convenient, 
or if we are made uncomfortable enough 
by poignant appeals, we provide in ele- 
emosynaty institutions programs all too fre- 
quently controlled by sentiment rather 
than practicality. In public school systems 
the more enlightened boards of education 
build schools for crippled, blind, deaf, and 
physically-deficient children. Only to a lim- 
ited degree, however, is there even the be- 
ginning of an attack upon the problem 
of training the handicapped for vocational 
competence. 

This number of Occupations centers 
attention upon one group of the handi- 
capped. It brings into sharp focus one 
aspect of the total problem of occupa- 
tional adjustment to which, because of 
carelessness or ignorance or complexity, 


we have thus far paid little attention. 
How little, is shown by the fact that 
of 100,000 annually discharged from 
tuberculosis sanatoria less than 2,000 re- 
ceive any training looking toward occu- 
pational adjustment. Life im- 
poses grievous burdens upon the 
handicapped, not the least of 
which is the problem of indepen- 
dence. If, somehow, a man, though 
handicapped, nevertheless pays his 
own way by doing something 
worthy of remuneration, some- 
thing happens to his morale which 
makes strength out of his weak- 
ness, victory out of apparent defeat. No 
city can consider its program of occu- 
pational education complete if provi- 
sion has not been made for guidance, 
training, and placement of its handi- 
capped. 

Therefore, this pioneering number of 
OccuPATIONS. The techniques presented 
are applicable to other fields with slight 
modification. The accomplishments de- 
scribed and the progress visualized for the 
future through the National Tuberculosis 
Association’s activities are just as possible 
for the crippled as for the tuberculous. 
All that is lacking is the will to explore. 
May this number stimulate and challenge 
communities to study and initiate wisely 
and practically in a realm of education 
left too long to the vagaries of charity and 
sentimentality. 
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Adult Education Implications 


MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 


Tus special issue of 
OccuPATIONs deals with a new and fas- 
cinating field of human _ exploration, 
falling at once within the domain of 
vocational guidance and within that of 
adult education. It was in the Adjustment 
Service for the unemployed of New York 
City that there came most forcibly and 
graphically to public notice the potenti- 
alities of adult education as a therapeutic 
and morale-building medium. The 13,000 
and more white-collar workers who 
utilized that service testified again and 
again to what a vocational and educa- 
tional guidance service had meant to them 
in terms of renewed faith in themselves 
and determination to go forward in the 
face of heavy odds. 

It is clear that half the individual’s 
battle is won if opportunity can be af- 
forded him to take stock of himself, to 
assemble his assets and his liabilities, and 
to shape his course with due deference 
to his talents and to his limitations. If this 


is true for persons who are physically 
well, how much more true must it be for 
those engaged in the delicate process of 
recovering from illness! So reasoned 
Beulah W. Burhoe and her associates in 
the National Tuberculosis Association. 
Out of this reasoning grew the amazing 
program brought about by the Rehabilita- 
tion Department and carried on experi- 
mentally in various sanatoria throughout 
the country—all carefully described in 
this issue. 

The experimental program has been 
encouraged by an advisory committee on 
which the writer has been privileged to 
serve with a distinguished group of col- 
leagues. Each one can testify to his grati- 
fication with the success attained by these 
beginning efforts. Each one realizes that 
pioneer work has been done and that the 
measure of future success will depend 
upon the extent to which there is public 
and professional recognition of the valid- 
ity of the methods employed. 


Mental Hygiene Implications 


CLARENCE M. HINCKS 


AQ notuer forward step 
is being taken today in the fight against 
tuberculosis. Workers in this field have 
not been content to rest upon past laurels 
in the reduction of morbidity and mor- 
tality, but are now facing the task of 


facilitating the social and vocational re- 
habilitation of sanatorium patients. It is 
fitting that the current issue of OccuPA- 
TIONS should be devoted to this subject, 
because recent developments are of pro- 
found importance to public health, men- 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IMPLICATIONS 583 


tal hygiene, education, 


welfare. 

Those of us who are concerned with 
the conservation of mental health are 
particularly interested in rehabilitation 
projects in sanatoria. We sense the fact 
that there is involved in these activities 
the application of the principle of treat- 
ing the “whole” man. We appreciate pro- 
cedures that take into account the needs 
of the human spirit as well as the require- 
ments of the physical body. We suspect 
that through vocational guidance and 
training, with subsequent occupational 
placement, there has been developed a 
promising method of forestalling morbid 
reverie, fears and worries, and that such 
deterrents to recovery will be replaced by 
a keen desire to live. Indeed, we will be 
surprised if the effects of such an enlight- 
ened program are not soon reflected in a 
further reduction of morbidity and mor- 
tality rates; in a shortening of the period 
of illness and recovery; and in the pre- 


and public vention of mental and nervous disorders. 


For some time forward-looking physi- 
cians have sensed the need for careful 
consideration of emotional, situational, 
and intellectual factors in facing the prob- 
lems of medical diagnosis and treatment. 
How could this be done? Physicians 
sensed a lack in their own training and 
were reticent to assume full responsibility 
in dealing with the mental aspects of 
medical problems. Perhaps the delegation 
of work to psychologists or educators was 
indicated, but a convincing demonstration 
was needed to justify such a procedure. 

Thus it will be seen that the present 
undertakings for the rehabilitation of the 
tuberculous will be appreciated by the 
medical world. And if these activities lead 
to actual reduction of physical and men- 
tal illness, there is no question that 
similar procedures will be adopted in 
other branches of medicine. From the 
standpoint of mental health such a trend 
would be of supreme importance. 


With only two of each hundred individuals discharged annually from 

the nation’s sanatoria having received adequate training for possible 

occupational success in their return to society, expansion of vocational 

guidance and training in rehabilitation of the tuberculous becomes 
a problem of major importance. 
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WHO WILL GIVE HIM A CHANCE? 


ESMOND R. LONG 


rip oF century the National Tuberculosis 
Association, supported by the sale of penny Christmas Seals, has campaigned 
steadily and effectively in the study, treatment, and prevention of tuberculosis. 
In thirty years it has seen the death rate from this once worst of all scourges 
drop from first to seventh place in mortality columns. 

Social understanding and medical skill have had their part in this successful 
campaign, but they have not always advanced hand in hand. Indeed, they 
have reached the time when medical skill is adding to the social problem. Some 
years ago tuberculosis was first recognized so late in its course and treated so 
ineffectively that the future of the tuberculous patient was not a complex 
problem. Today thousands of patients are being found in time, restored to 
health, and returned to the ranks of the employable. They are fit for work 
provided the work is fit for them. 

Needless to say, not all jobs are equally suitable. Once the outdoor job, any 
outdoor job, was the job for the ex-tuberculous patient. Later, after sacrifice 
of uncounted willing but handicapped persons to needless, cruel exposure, 
better wisdom dictated a return to the job the patient held before, the thing 
for which he was trained, the work that avoided the inevitable strain of com- 
peting with the strong and healthy in unfamiliar effort. 

This practice was better, but not good enough. What reason was there to 
believe the former job was the one for which the patient was best fitted by 
temperament, by desire, by innate skill? And what about the youngster, healthy 
again, who never had a job, who broke with tuberculosis before attempting 
self-support? What should he try? These are problems needing study by 
specialists. But they are only part of larger problems of social adjustment. 

Granted a once tuberculous patient can work again, granted it is known 
for what work he is best fitted—who is willing to employ him? Who will 
understand, be courageous, even recognize an opportunity in giving him a 
chance? Who, on the other hand, will discriminate? In these problems the 
National Tuberculosis Association recognizes a field of the first importance. 
To their solution it is devoting skilled scientific research. Some of the fruits 
of its effort are told in the following pages. 
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Tuberculosis Deaths according to 
Occupation and Age Groups 


Each shaded strip 10,000 gainfully occupied males 
Age Each black urn | death per year 
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Visual proof that tuberculosis takes its greatest toll from the group of 
unskilled workers. 
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“I wouldn't be doing this only the doctor said I ought to keep outdoors.” 


From Life, July 18, 1930 
Reproduced by permission of Judge 
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History of Rehabilitation in the Nation 


KENDALL EMERSON 


xcreasen interest in 
the rehabilitation of arrested cases of 
tuberculosis in these latter years has led 
to the belief that the problem is one but 
recently recognized. Such is far from the 
fact. It had lurked in 
the minds of sanatorium 
workers from earliest 
days. It was to the last- 
ing renown of A. M. 
Forster, now of Colo- 
rado Springs, that he 
first put into operation 
a practical plan to meet 
this need. In 1908 he 
established at Towson, 
Maryland, Eudowood 
Farm, a colony for the convalescent tuber- 
culous which was awarded a gold medal 
by the International Congress on Tuber- 
culosis, meeting that year in Washington, 
as the only institution of its kind in the 
United States. 

In describing his work Dr. Forster 
pointed out that too many patients were 
becoming reactivated after discharge from 
sanatoria because of unfavorable home 
conditions or a return to unsuitable ac- 
tivities. He felt that prolongation of treat- 
ment and often entire change of occupa- 
tion would ameliorate this situation. Many 
patients were young and their prolonged 
control was not easy. Purposeful work 
under close supervision aided their mor- 
ale, and by providing carefully graded ac- 
tivity on the farm no great drain on the 
limited hospital resources was involved. 


@ Dr. Emerson, Managing Di- 
rector of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, sketches the 
beginnings of institutional re- 
babilitation projects for the tu- 
berculous in this country. The 
types of projects described are 
the residential institutions for 
convalescents and the sheltered 
workshop. 


The Colony flourished for some years but 
languished after Dr. Forster's departure 
and was finally abandoned. 

Despite the measure of success achieved 
by Eudowood Farm Colony, similar proj- 
ects were not developed 
elsewhere in the states. 
There are in existence 
at the present time, how- 
ever, a number of resi- 
dential institutions for 
convalescent patients. 


CONVALESCENT 
INSTITUTIONS 

Lake Tomahawk State 
Camp was established 
by the Wisconsin legis- 
lature and opened in 1915 “as a place to 
which the various tuberculosis sanatoria 
could send discharged patients for a sev- 
eral months’ period of ‘hardening’.” 
When the patients arrive at the camp they 
are put to light tasks on a work prescrip- 
tion of an hour or two a day, and this 
working time is increased as their strength 
increases. Gradually harder and harder 
jobs are assigned on the theory that if the 
patient is hardened to very heavy manual 
labor he will not be so liable to break 
down when he returns to his ordinary 
work. The State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Bureau provides training courses for 
suitable patients. The Camp accommodates 
about fifty men. 

In 1926 Potts Memorial Hospital at 
Livingston, New York, was opened. 
Among its objectives are: (1) Restora- 
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tion of early and moderately advanced 
cases of tuberculosis to physical and men- 
tal health that is as nearly normal as pos- 
sible. (2) Restoration to economic inde- 
pendence, in full or in part. (3) Reduction 
in the percentage of relapses after return 
to employment. 

Schedules for work, rest, and recrea- 
tion are prepared on a definite prescrip- 
tion basis. The kinds of work include 
practically all the activities necessary to 
the maintenance of the institution, as well 
as a print shop which turns out pamphlets 
and books. 

Potts Memorial gives to about fifty per- 
sons the opportunity for partial or entire 
self-maintenance while going through a 
period of physical hardening. Vocational 
guidance and some educational work are 
provided for suitable patients. 

Olive View Sanatorium (California) 
organized a convalescent camp for twenty 
men in 1929 and, the following year, a 
similar one for twenty women was estab- 
lished. Patients who have reached the 
point in the cure where they can do two 
hours of work a day are admitted. Each 
camp is in charge of a matron who plans 
the menus, supervises the preparation of 
food, and assigns various tasks to the pa- 
tients. All the work, even the laundry, is 
done by patients. Each is given an allow- 
ance of five dollars a month for clothes and 
other necessities. When he is able to work 
four hours a day this allowance is increased 
to ten dollars. When he can work more 
than four hours he is assigned to some 
work about the sanatorium which is suited 
to his capacities. Bookkeepers, for ex- 
ample, are assigned to the sanatorium of- 
fice and are not put to work in the kitchen 

When the patient is recommended for 
graduated work outside the camp he still 
continues to devote two hours a day 
towards the maintenance of the camp in 


lieu of board. His regular allowang 
ceases and he is paid at the rate of twenty. 
five cents an hour. 

The Hennepin County Tuberculosi 
Association maintains in Minneapolis ; 
Boarding Club which provides for a 
rested cases without suitable homes t 
which to return. About twenty-five me 
and women live in the Club while being 
retrained by the State Bureau of Rehabilj 
tation and prepared for a return to eo 
nomic independence. 

In New York City the Bellevue Settle 
ment House runs a boarding club with; 
bed capacity of twenty-two, which pto 
vides assistance to young women after 
their discharge from sanatoria. 


SHELTERED WORKSHOPS 


From 1914 to 1916 the Henry Phipps 
Institute at Philadelphia carried on a 
experimental sheltered workshop in order 
to reduce the relapse rate among workers 
by providing part-time employment. It 
was decided to manufacture women's 
black underskirts because “this particular 
article is always staple and practically 
never changes.” Marketing the produc 
presented difficulties because of the wide 
spread fear of products handled by tuber- 
culous workers. Women patients from the 
dispensary or discharged ward cases were 
chosen if they were sputum-free and on 
relief. Because the shop was of necessity 
in competition with those employing 


healthy workers, it was found to be im- 
possible to make money. During the two- 
year period that the shop remained open 
employment was given to from 25 to 30 
women on a four-, six- or eight-hour day. 
Their wages were from one-half to one 
third of the standard wage paid at that 
time, and no one of them suffered 4 
reactivation of the disease. 
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HISTORY OF REHABILITATION IN THE NATION 


) Those responsible for the workshop 
allowang felt at the end of the two-year experiment 
ym on hat from a medical standpoint it had 
—_ been entirely successful. The first year 
“st Ghowed a very large deficit which they 
ineapolis ; were able materially to reduce the second 
les for a pear. It was agreed, however, that a small 
homes eficit was inevitable, and that in order 
oy ~_ achieve the best results such a work- 
‘ ~~ being Shop should be very closely connected with 
ehabil the local charitable agency dispensing re- 
cco The necessity for adequate medical 
Se Supervision was, of course, emphasized. 
In 1920 the New York Tuberculosis 
hi wih gad Health Association opened the Reco 
me pe Workshop, a rehabilitation project for 
lex-service men on a contract basis with 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. According to the interpretation of 
the Rehabilitation Act the Federal Board 
Phi ‘could use its funds for “advisement, train- 
ling, placement, and oversight of disabled 
Fex-service men,” but not for the operation 
Sniies tof productive workshops. It was for this 
that the New York Tuberculosis 
aaa and Health Association entered upon a 
articular of retraining. 
ractically It was decided to set up the workshop 
mailed jin New York City for four reasons: in 
eda Pp otder that the patients might live with 
ls their families, because of the proximity 
supplies and markets, because it was 
| } felt that employees could more easily se- 
hen } cure permanent positions on leaving the 
wales shop, and in order to be near experienced 
ri } business men who could provide expert 
ay Nie advice about the three trades chosen— 
‘a oa } watch repairing, jewelry making, and 
cabinet making. 
; rag , . During the four years that the shop was 
> i operation, June 1920-June 1924, 363 
ur dy. ) men were referred by the Federal Board. 
a road 1 Of these, 72 were rejected either because 
oe + | of physical unfitness or lack of mechanical 


) aptitude. On June 1, 1924, 212 had been 
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dropped, 29 had been graduated, and 50 
were still in training. 

The Reco Workshop was closed in Sep- 
tember, 1924, by agreement between the 
Veterans’ Bureau and the New York Tu- 
berculosis and Health Association. There 
were several important reasons why it 
seemed inadvisable to continue this shop. 

In the first place, the Veterans’ Bureau 
for a very considerable time had been un- 
able to find a sufficient number of men 
who were willing to undertake training 
in the highly skilled vocations that were 
offered at the Reco Workshop; and as a 
result of the small number in the shop, 
the cost per man was so high that the 
Bureau did not feel justified in continu- 
ing the project. 

The New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, on its part, was glad to con- 
cur with this decision because, in the op- 
eration of this type of training school, it 
was not carrying out an experiment which 
it felt could be duplicated with the ex- 
pectation of satisfactory results in the 
civilian field. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
this project for retraining the tuberculous 
dealt entirely with disabled ex-service 
men. The psychology of the disabled sol- 
dier is so different from that of the normal 
industrial worker that conclusions about 
the results of such an experiment are not 
necessarily valid in forecasting the results 
of similar work with civilians. 

While these two excursions into the 
field of sheltered employment were not 
long lived, they have now several succes- 
sors. The largest of the contemporary 
sheltered workshops antedates both the 
Henry Phipps Institute and the Reco shop. 
The Altro Work Shop in New York City 
was established in 1913 by the Committee 
for the Care of the Jewish Tuberculous to 
provide “industrial convalescence” for tu- 
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berculosis patients discharged from sana- 
toria but unable to return to regular em- 
ployment. It is a model garment factory 
where the patient-employees are assigned 
work on a medical prescription basis, the 
hours of labor being increased as the 
patient’s work capacity increases. The em- 
ployees are paid full-time wages accord- 
ing to the union scale regardless of the 
number of hours that they work. They are 
paid in cash for the time that they actually 
do work and by check for the balance. 
The rate of pay also increases as they 
become more efficient. The workers are 
obliged to spend the entire day at the 
factory even though the actual work time 
may be limited to an hour or two. The 
remainder of the day is spent in the rest 
rooms or solarium. 

About 150 men and women are given 
employment in this workshop each year. 
For this group of Jewish people coming 
primarily from the needle trades this fac- 
tory provides an ideal way of building 
up morale and physical capacity. The fact 
that this shop is run by the same group 
which would otherwise provide for the 
entire maintenance of these patients and 
their families makes for effective service. 

In 1926 the Half Way House in Colo- 
rado Springs was established. This cura- 
tive workshop teaches handicraft to tuber- 
culous patients, the majority of whom are 
dependent upon public support, and dis- 
poses of the products. Materials are fur- 
nished by the workshop and the patients 
paid by the hour. About ten per cent work 
part time in the shop, but the majority do 
the work either in the sanatoria or their 
own homes. Approximately 125 patients 
earn extra money through the help of 
Half Way House each year. 

In January 1931 the Boston Tuberculo- 
sis Association opened a sheltered work- 
shop for arrested cases of tuberculosis in 


Boston. The patients work on medical 
prescription producing women’s garments, 
furniture, and craft articles of various 
kinds. The shop is used as a means of 
hardening the patients so that they cap 
later return to industry. It provides em. 
ployment for about 30 patients who are 
paid on an hourly basis. 

SUMMARY 

This brief historical review indicates 
that institutional rehabilitation projects, 
while not always successful, are playing 2 
part in the economic readjustment of the 
arrested case of tuberculosis. They all 
involve considerable initial investment 
and, for the most part, can be maintained 
only through the medium of subsidy or 
endowment. Tuberculosis associations do 
not possess funds which can be wisely 
expended for direct experiment in this 
field. 

On the other hand, the economic read- 
justment of the arrested case is an impor- 
tant part of the broad program of tuber- 
culosis control. It is country-wide and 
must be squarely faced by every tubercu- 
losis association wherever located. Its 
solution through the establishment of well 
distributed institutions for retraining is at 
best remote. What plan, therefore, can 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
suggest which is adapted to the resources 
and capacities of our affiliated and local 
associations? 

As a tentative reply to this question the 
article immediately following, “Launch- 
ing a National Project,” presents data on 
which the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion is now basing its recommendations 
to the affiliated associations. Without pre- 
scribing a definite program this activity 
indicates an approach to the problem 
which is proving productive in the sev- 
eral existing local programs described 
further on in this issue. 
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Launching a National Project 


BEULAH W. BURHOE 


F IVE THOUSAND patients 
in forty sanatoria in fifteen states were 
interviewed in the primary study on which 
the Rehabilitation Department of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association bases the 
fundamentals of its pro- 
gram. The gathering of 
desirable information 
was made possible only 
because the doctors, 
nurses, and social work- 
ers in these institutions, 
and the staff members of 
the local tuberculosis 


When the study was 
complete we were in 


) possession of what might be termed a relief 


map of our virgin territory. Most sanatori- 
um patients are young, under 35; more 


) than two-thirds have no more than a gram- 
| mar school education, and many of these 


had left school at the end of the fourth, 


| fifth, or sixth grades. Many had gone from 


school direct to the sanatorium. The major- 
ity of those with work experience had come 
from the semi-skilled or unskilled labor or 
service fields. Morethan half of the patients 
had no plans for the future, and a majority 
expressed the wish for further schooling. 
Therefore we were able at the outset to 
establish some fundamental principles of 
program based on the actual needs of pa- 
tients as uncovered by the study. The lack 
of secondary schooling and trade training 
vividly indicated the need for further 


@ One of the most effective 
agencies assisting in the return 
of arrested tuberculosis cases to 
self-supporting occupational ac- 
tivities is the Rehabilitation De- 
partment of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. How early 
handicaps were overcome and 
how the program was launched 
are told here by the director of 
this important division of the 
national organization. 


education if the patients were to be able 
to look forward to suitable sedentary oc- 
Cupations. 

A return to hard, unskilled manual 
labor is an almost certain prelude to re- 
lapse. The problem of 
providing short - time 
training courses for large 
groups of sick people 
with wide individual 
differences was stagger- 
ing. What assurance 
could we have that 
patients with limited 
schooling and little 
knowledge of occupa- 
tions would choose 
courses of study, even if 
they were made avail- 
able, that would be suited to their individ- 
ual abilities and prove to be of practical use 
in securing jobs? At this point in our 
quandary it was learned that Margaret 
Fitzgerald, head teacher of the children’s 
school at Grasslands Hospital, Westches- 
ter County, New York, who had become 
interested in the educational needs of 
the adult patients at that institution, was 
about to investigate the possibilities of 
vocational guidance at the Adjustment 
Service, an emergency agency set up with 
a grant of money from the Carnegie 
Corporation. This organization offered, for 
a little over a year, a counseling and gui- 
dance service to the white-collared unem- 
ployed group in New York City. 

Because of the interest of the director, 
Jerome Bentley, in the problem of the 


| 
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tuberculous group the facilities of the 
Adjustment Service were made available 
to the writer. Every opportunity was given 
me to become familiar with the objectives 
and techniques of this enlightened under- 
taking which, during fourteen months, 
served more than 13,000 persons, and 
the most profound thanks of our organi- 
zation are hereby tendered to the staff 
members of the Adjustment Service. 

It was with some trepidation that we 
started on our first experimental demon- 
stration where timed aptitude tests were 
to be given to ill people. No one could 
prophesy the effect it might have on the 
physical condition of the patients. The 
first twenty men and women were tested 
at the Western Maine Sanatorium. Les- 
ter Adams and his medical and nursing 
staff watched the patients carefully during 
the week’s demonstration and said at the 
close that even if nothing further were 
done toward the rehabilitation of these 
patients the demonstration had been worth 
while because of the improvement in 
morale among those counseled. 


Tests IN MANY STATES 


Following the initial efforts in Maine, 
my associate Roslyn Herz and I have been 
invited to make similar studies in a 
total of thirty sanatoria in eleven states. 
In each case a group of twenty-odd have 
been selected by the physician in charge 
on the bases of good prognosis, necessity 
of future employment, and desire for 
guidance. More than 600 sanatorium pa- 
tients have received the service up to this 
time. The statistical findings of these stud- 
ies are presented in this issue by Jessamine 
Whitney, whose wise supervision has 
guarded us from many of the major errors 
often made by too ardent promoters. 

The objectives of each demonstration 
have been threefold: first, to bring con- 


crete and practical help to the patients 
counseled; second, to dramatize the need 
for social treatment paralleling medica! 
treatment; and third, to induce local ty. 
berculosis associations to expend a part 
of the funds raised through the sale of 
Christmas Seals for setting up a continv- 
ing program of rehabilitation. That the 
first two objectives have been partially 
fulfilled is evidenced by the expressed 
gtatitude of scores of the patients coun. 
seled, and by the widening interest in the 
use of psychological and counseling tech- 
niques in this field. 

The third of our aims is the most diff. 
cult to achieve because it takes money. In 
spite of this obstacle, full-time continuing 
programs are flourishing, as a result of 
demonstrations, in Cincinnati, Washing. 
ton, D. C., and Lockport, N. Y., and test- 
ing and counseling have become a major 
feature of the Saranac Lake Study and 
Craft Guild and have spread over the 
border to Hamilton, Ontario. Each project 
is being carried on by especially qualified 
directors whose achievements are de 
scribed in detail in other articles in this 
issue of OCCUPATIONS. 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


Other programs deserve more consid: 
eration than the limitations of space will 
permit. The tuberculosis association of 
Fort Worth and Tarrant County, Texas, 
is providing a part-time rehabilitation pro- 
gtam for ex-sanatorium patients, includ- 
ing testing, counseling, and provision for 
retraining. An ever-increasing number of 
sanatoria are carrying on programs of 
adult education for their patients. Olive 
View Sanatorium, in Los Angeles County, 
California, employs seventeen teachers in 
twelve subjects, and has 470 enrollments 
among 350 patients in the sanatorium, 
and 250 patients in rest homes. This 
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project is one of the most ambitious in the 
country, and a pioneer on the west coast. 
The two Cleveland sanatoria, Cleveland 
City Hospital, the John H. Lowman Me- 
| morial Pavilion, and Sunny Acres, Munic- 
ipal Tuberculosis Sanatorium of Cleve- 
land, are experimenting with programs 
of adult education. They plan to offer 
a more complete rehabilitation service, 
including testing and counseling, in the 
near future. The Virginia State Sana- 
torium, after a demonstration in the sum- 
mer of 1935, instituted classes for its 
adult patients with unusual results. The 
State Sanatorium in Rhode Island organ- 
ized classes four years ago, and interest 
has been maintained during this period. 
Much of this rehabilitation service 


| would have been impossible without the 
| assistance of the Works Progress Admin- 


istration. An incomplete study of the use 
made of these funds indicates that in six 


) sanatoria an expenditure has already been 
| made of over $21,000 for salaries of 


| teachers of adult classes. In a survey of 


the field made two years ago we found 


) that more than forty sanatoria offer educa- 


tional opportunities to their patients. The 
middle-west made the best showing where 
some institutions have been offering this 
type of service for ten or fifteen years. 
While it is impossible even to list all of 
these sanatoria, Glen Lake Sanatorium, 
Oak Terrace, Minnesota, and Muirdale 
Sanatorium, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, should 
receive special mention for the variety and 


| continuity of their programs. 


The progress that the Rehabilitation De- 
partment of the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation has made in the last eighteen 
months toward realization of its three ob- 
jectives would have been entirely impos- 
sible without the wise and friendly gui- 
dance of its Technical Advisory Committee. 
On this committee are Morse A. Cart- 
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wright, Chairman, Director American As- 
sociation for Adult Education; Clarence 
M. Hincks, Director, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene; Donald G. Paterson, 
Professor of Psychology, University of 
Minnesota; Jerome Bentley, Activities Sec- 
retary, New York YMCA; Garrett Bergen, 
formerly Assistant Director, New York 
State Employment Service; W. Frank Per- 
sons, Director, United States Employment 
Service; C. E. Lamson, Director, District 
of Columbia Public Employment Center, 
United States Employment Service; and 
Kendall Emerson, Managing Director, Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. 

Not only have these leaders attended 
meetings of the committee, but they have 
been accessible constantly for informal 
conferences. Under their direction and 
with the help of the Advisory Committee 
on Social and Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the National Conference of Tuberculosis 
Secretaries, of which Arthur M. Dewees, 
Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania Tuber- 
culosis Society, is chairman, and on which 
Helen H. Marshall, Executive Secretary, 
Vanderburgh County Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, Evansville, Ind., and Bernard S. 
Coleman, Secretary of the Tuberculosis 
Committee, New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, have served during 
the past year, we may look forward to 
wider fields of activity during the coming 
years. 

The national program is based at the 
present time on the fundamental princi- 
ples of social diagnosis paralleling med- 
ical diagnosis, general education, vocation- 
al training, and the cooperation of com- 
munity agencies. To the social diagnosis 
of each case there should be brought to 
bear all the developing techniques in the 
field of aptitude testing and counseling. 
The whole problem of proper adult edu- 
cation procedure for sick adults still re- 
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mains a challenge to the best thought in 
the future of adult education. 


STEPPING-STONE TO SECURITY 


Opportunities for community agency 
cooperation are almost unlimited. Family 
service organizations, libraries, women’s 
clubs, and men’s service groups are mines 
of aid and assistance. The services of the 
state rehabilitation bureaus and _ the 
branches of the United States Employment 
Service are indispensable as the current 
OccuPATIONs articles by Mr. Persons and 
Miss Copp bear witness. 

This review of the enlightened activ- 


ities of numerous individuals and orgay). 
zations illustrates that no one individy, 
or no one organization can carry the fy! 
responsibility for rehabilitating the tube, 
culous. At the same time it is a type of 
therapy, a preventive of relapse, and ; 
stepping stone to eventual economic secu. 
ity. The goal of all these programs is thy 
treatment, not of damaged lungs alone 
but of the whole human being, to the en 
that each discharged sanatorium patie: 
may take that place in society where hs 
may find the greatest happiness while hy: 
makes his own unique contribution to th: 
general welfare of all. 
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The Need for Statistics on Rehabilitation 


JESSAMINE S. WHITNEY 


To SAY that there are 
no statistics on rehabilitation of the 
tuberculous would be an approximation to 
the truth. The very dearth of such data 
led to the establishment of a separate 


economic standing while maintaining 
status quo in health. 

One would think that with this vast or- 
ganization of forces for the prevention 
and cure of tuberculosis it would be 


division in the National 
Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion office to promote 
increased statistical 
knowledge and meth- 
ods of procedure. 

It seems incredible, 
after the many years 
of intensive effort in 
the tuberculosis cam- 
paign in this country, 
with millions invested 
in tuberculosis sanatoria 
and hospitals and other 
millions spent yearly in 
their maintenance, that 
we know little or noth- 


@ More than 600 sanatoria in 
the United States each year dis- 
charge in excess of 100,000 liv- 
ing patients. Of this number, 
fewer than 2,000 receive adequate 
training for return as employ- 
ables to a productive life. W bile 
scant data are available, one 
sampling shows approximately 
balf of the sanatoria patients to 
be definitely in need of voca- 
tional guidance and desirous of 
academic and vocational training. 
Further statistical study is a vital 
part of the National Tuberculosis 
Association's rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 


a comparatively simple 
matter to find the an- 
swers to such questions 
as “How soon can ex- 
patients return to 
work?” or, “What pro- 
portion of ex-patients 
are regularly employed 
five years after dis- 
charge?” Can these in- 
quiries be answered? 
Only by what someone 
has called a “guessti- 
mate.” And it would be 
an estimate based on 
very meager data. 

A few sanatoria 


ing of what happens to 

patients after they leave those institutions. 
Part of the lack is due to the fact that the 
public-health nurse or social worker may 
feel that her part in the picture is com- 
pleted when she gets a tuberculosis pa- 
tient off to a tuberculosis sanatorium and 
makes some provision for his family in 
his absence. 

And until very recently, and then only 
in certain quarters, the sanatorium super- 
intendent has felt that his duty was ended 
when the patient left the sanatorium with 
improved or restored health. The biggest 
job of all, as any ex-patient will tell you, 
is still to be done, viz., the restoration of 


only, and these might 
be counted on one’s fingers, have at- 
tempted to secure information along such 
lines, and a smaller number have compiled 
and published their data. The reasons for 
this are not hard to find. In the first place, 
following up ex-patients by correspon- 
dence exacts a great deal of clerical assist- 
ance which usually is not available, pa- 
tients are often loath to be contacted once 
they are employed for fear it may jeopar- 
dize employment, and when the data are 
collected it requires a trained research 
worker to compile them in such a way as 
to make the results of significance. 
According to an estimate based on a 
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recent report on tuberculosis institutions 
in the United States, published by the 
American Medical Association, there are 
almost 100,000 patients being discharged 
alive yearly from those institutions. To 
follow patients and determine what hap- 
pens to them economically would be a 
monumental job. But unless some prog- 
ress along this line is made we shall con- 
tinue to remain largely in the dark on 
this all-important phase. 

' If we wish to learn something about 
the working capacity of ex-patients, I 
know of no data which are comprehensive 
or conclusive. 

Recently the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation adapted the Appraisal Form of 
the American Public Health Association 
to the specific needs in the tuberculosis 
field, incorporating a section on “Post 
Sanatorium Care and Rehabilitation.” So 
far only a comparatively few places have 
been scored by the appraisal, but in all of 
them the score was low. 

The foregoing facts are cited to show 
the difficulties encountered in advancing 
this project of rehabilitation of the tu- 
berculous. There are, as has been pointed 
out in other pages of this issue, several 
centers where actual training of the ex- 
tuberculosis patient is being carried on 
and excellent results are being achieved. 

There is a wide gap between the pres- 
ent-day need and the facilities for meeting 
it. Fewer than 2,000 of the 100,000 pa- 
tients discharged annually from more than 
600 sanatoria are now receiving adequate 
vocational training and guidance for their 
return to normal, productive life. 

How, then, should this enormous prob- 
lem be approached statistically? It is 
agreed, I think, by all workers in this field 
that the rehabilitation of a tuberculous 
patient should begin as soon, at least, as 
he enters the sanatorium, or even earlier 


when he first finds out he has tuberq. 
losis, if that is possible. Some knowledge 
of the human material with which te 
habilitation workers have to deal is then 
imperative. 

A study was made of the age, sex, ex. 
tent of schooling, and former occupation 
of 5,000 patients in 40 institutions. The 
analysis of this random sampling showed 
that the majority were under 35 years of 
age, with grammar school education or 
less. Their occupational experience, when 
they had had any, had been in the manv- 
facturing and mechanical industries and 
in domestic and personal service. Approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the group were 
found to be in definite need of vocational 
guidance and desirous of academic and 
vocational training. 

To emphasize the value of guidance, 
demonstrations of the psychological tech 
niques explained elsewhere in this issue 
have been made with 556 patients and 
ex-patients in 28 centers, beginning in the 
spring of 1934 and continuing through 
the fall of 1936. 

The sanatorium groups were usually 
selected by the medical superintendent 
who tried to choose those patients with a 
good prognosis, in need of vocational ad- 
vice, and who had had enough schooling 
to comprehend the paper tests. In these 
respects, then, the sample tested may not 
be typical of the sanatorium population 
as a whole. 

In age, the sample group had an aver- 
age of 26 years with the women two years 
younger than the men. More than two- 
thirds were below 30. 

The average patient had completed 9.8 
years of school. One-third had completed 
high school or better, with the women 
having the advantage of a slightly higher 
level of education. This education figure 
is somewhat higher than that for the 
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population as a whole, which averages 
sbout seven years of school training. 

On the vocabulary test the women rated 
lower than the men. On the clerical num- 
bers test women made a higher average, 
but the figure was below the average for 

women generally. 
| In finger dexterity and tool dexterity 
the average figures for both sexes were 
not far apart, but the range in both tests 
| was wide. The men scored better than the 
women in the spatial relations and paper 
form-board tests; both were fairly high. 

Perhaps the most important finding of 
these tests was the figure regarding ner- 
vous stability which showed the men to be 
more unstable; but both sexes were well 
| below the median of the general popula- 
tion. Both sexes are low also in “‘self- 
sufficiency” and “dominance,” the figures 
' for both sexes being almost similar. 

In obtaining information regarding oc- 
cupational ambition, more than half the 
group expressed multiple ambition, and 
since 15 per cent of the whole group had 
had no occupational experience, the figures 
for that group have little significance. For 
the 27 per cent who expressed a single 
ambition and who had had some occupa- 
tional experience, it is noteworthy that 
half of them, or 14 per cent of the whole 
number, had radically different ambitions 
from their past experience. 

In the final recommendation of the 
counselor no relationship between past 
occupation and recommended occupation 
was shown for 35 per cent of the group. 


For 20 per cent of the total the previous 
occupation was advised. 

To ascertain what had happened to the 
556 patients tested, a follow-up card was 
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sent out for each patient where a period 
of four to six months had elapsed since 
the test. The sanatorium was asked to 
signify whether the patient was still in the 
sanatorium or discharged, the nature of 
training if any had been received, the 
length of course, and teaching method 

About 400 cards were sent out and 328 
had been returned when the results were 
tabulated. One hundred and eighty-four 
patients had been discharged and 92 are 
or have been employed. In 53 cases it was 
possible to find employment in the field 
recommended, but 39 patients had jobs 
different from those recommended. 

In Saranac Lake a similar résumé of the 
results of the psychological tests there 
showed a much higher educational level 
than the average. This probably partly ac- 
counts for the fact that the occupational 
ambitions were more nearly like the recom- 
mendations than were the past occupa- 
tions. In fact, among all the patients 
tested, there is a closer relation between 
the patient's occupational ambitions and 
the recommendations of the counselor 
after the tests have been made, than there 
is between past occupations and recom- 
mendations. This would indicate that the 
patient’s desires in this respect are truer 
future guides than past occupations. 

Even these meager figures give a sure 
indication that among tuberculous patients 
there are many who are poorly adjusted 
and are in need of vocational and psy- 
chiatric advice. 

The foregoing figures are presented not 
as conclusive but merely as straws to 
show along what lines further study needs 
to be undertaken if the job of rehabilita- 
tion is to be done as it ought to be done. 


Individual Diagnosis—An Essential First Step 


DONALD G. PATERSON 


Vocationat cut- 
DANCE demonstration projects for tu- 
berculous patients, now under way in 
several sanatoria throughout the United 
States, were promoted by the National Tu- 
berculosis Association 


proaches his task armed with techniques 
for the study of the individual that have 
been developed only recently to the point 
where applications are warranted.* |p 
addition to the use of the time-honored 

interview, he can now 


to test the theory that © Detailed study of the indi- utilize an increasing a- 


- effectiv € guidance vidual is a necessary part of ef- 
and training program fective vocational guidance and 


ray of dependable tests 
and measurements. 


is urgently needed to training programs. The accom- For example, numer. 
round out a compre- panying brief statement, by the ous standard intelli 
hensive rehabilitation Chairman of the Technical Com- gence tests are avail- 
program. mittee of the National Occupa- able. These permit a 

To what degree is ‘omal Conference, contains 4 rough estimate of “ac 


the physical well-being 


discharge, dependent 
upon a satisfactory oc- 
cupational adjustment? 
Is the relapse rate due, in part, to the fail- 
ure of discharged patients to find suitable 
types of employment? Will guidance, 
coupled with training programs prior to 
discharge, increase the likelihood of satis- 
factory occupational adjustment? If so, 
will the relapse rate drop? These are 
some of the more important questions 
that require an early answer. 

Evidence is steadily accumulating that 
occupational guidance and training pro- 
grams, to be effective, must be based 
upon a detailed study of the individual. 
Furthermore, it is clear that the ordinary 
individual is unable to make such a study 
for himself. Hence, self-appraisal and 
self-guidance must be supplemented by 
the expert vocational diagnostician. 

The vocational diagnostician ap- 
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of training that may be 
undertaken with prob- 
able success: Then we 
have numerous standardized educationa! 
achievement tests to check the educational 
status of the patient. And numerous trade 
tests exist to verify the validity of the 
occupational experience of the patient as 
an indicator of vocational competence. 
In addition, aptitude and special ability 
tests are available as a means of discover: 
ing unusual talents that might be con 
verted into occupational assets through 
appropriate training programs. Reference 
is made to tests of clerical aptitude, me 
chanical ability,dexterities, musical talent, 
* See D. G. Paterson and J. G. Darley, Mes 
Women, and Jobs, A Study in Human Engineering 
Univ. of Minn. Press, Minneapolis, 1936; E. G 
Williamson and J. G. Darley, Student Personne: 
Work, An Outline of Clinical Procedures, McGraw- 
Hill Co., New York, 1937; and W. V. Bingham, 


Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, Harper and Brotb- 
ers, New York, 1937. 
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and art talent. Vocational interest tests 
also are available, permitting a quanti- 
tative measure of the extent to which a 
patient's interests correspond to the voca- 
tional interest patterns of workers in a 
wide variety of occupational pursuits. At- 
titude scales and adjustment inventories 
also are at hand to give a clue to the pa- 
tient’s morale or outlook on the future, 
his social adjustments, and his personal 
reactions to his own health status. 

The significance of all these diagnostic 
aids must be interpreted in the light of 
the patient's medical record, and his edu- 
cational, occupational, and social history. 
The patient himself must then be in- 
formed of all the available facts and in- 
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terpretations and must himself actively 
cooperate in the working out of occupa- 
tional goals and training programs. Fi- 
nally, the diagnostician and guidance spe- 
cialist must aid the patient in translating 
these plans into accomplished achieve- 
ment in a self-supporting job. 

The successful outcome of such de- 
tailed studies of the individual is depend- 
ent upon morale building as a most im- 
portant by-product of the diagnostic pro- 
cedure, as well as upon the appropriate- 
ness of the selected occupational goals 
and training procedures. In brief, this is 
the objective of individual diagnosis, as 
an essential first step in effective guidance 
and training programs. 
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Cincinnati’s Program of Rehabilitation 


HOLLAND HUDSON 


Tus PAPER is an in- 
terim report upon an experiment com- 
bining the application of psychological 
testing, counseling, and vocational train- 
ing within the Hamilton County Tuber- 


from the usual statistical services, are con. 
fined chiefly to the operation of a genera! 
hospital intended primarily for emergency 
cases, out-patient clinics, and a Nursing 
service. Virtually the entire burden of 


culosis Sanatorium at 
Cincinnati. The admin- 
istration of the hospital, 
the medical staff, and 
the writer are agreed 
that a long period of 
time will be required 
before firm conclusions 
may be reached. At 
present we but explore 
the inevitable difficulties 
and seek paths between 
and around them. 
Why was such an ex- 


Cincinnati's rehabilitation pro- 
gram for the tuberculous includes 
elaborate testing procedures for 
determining occupational fitness, 
instruction in undercrowded vo- 
cational fields, pre-vocational in- 
struction, and close cooperation 
with outside agencies. The Di- 
rector of the Hamilton County 
Sanatorium describes the present 
scheme of rehabilitation and ven- 
tures to predict the future im- 
provement in education and gui- 
dance of the tuberculous. 


chronic disease _prob- 
lems is carried by the 
county government, 
whose power is vested 
in three commissioners. 

The county maintains 
a 621-bed tuberculosis 
hospital. It is not an 
arm-chair sanatorium, 
but a modern hospital 
for pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. 

Having achieved a 
high survival rate in this 


periment undertaken in 
Cincinnati? Because the 
National Tuberculosis Association and this 
County Sanatorium had two problems 
which could be joined. The National 
Tuberculosis Association wished to test 
the possibilities of psychological aptitude 
procedures within a large public sana- 
torium under medical supervision. The 
administration and medical staff of the 
sanatorium wished to reorganize its lay 
services and to integrate them more closely 
with the medical program and with other 
resources of the community. By setting up 
a department of social and economic serv- 
ices and including testing, counseling, 
and retraining in its scope, both ends 
were merged. 

The health activities of this city, aside 


institution, the adminis- 
tration and the medical 
staff are not wholly content. They observe 
that some patients achieve readjustment 
to the outside world after discharge de- 
spite considerable physical handicap, while 
others, far less handicapped, fail dismally 
to do so. Some discharged patients relapse 
physically. Data are lacking as to the per- 
centage of relapse due to occupational mal- 
adjustment. Nevertheless, this question is 
more frequently asked by observers of the 
tuberculous: Can guidance and training 
improve the readjustment of some of these 
tuberculous patients to a world which lacks 
the special protections provided in such 4 
hospital? 
In the interval since March 1, 1935, 
132 patients of the Sanatorium have taken 
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one or more tests or work samples for the 
purpose of adding to the availab e occupa- 
tional information. The testing policy has 
been to use a minimum standard battery, 
to cut this even further in the case of ap- 
parent “‘test-phobes,” and to add other 
tests when adjustment calls for further 
information and the patient proves in- 
terested and cooperative. The standard 
battery consists of the Pressey Senior Clas- 
sification Test, Minnesota Clerical Test, 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Form Boards, 
A, B, C, and D; and the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory. Additional tests used 
include Otis High and Otis Intermediate 
Intelligence Tests, the Johnson O'Connor 
Vocabulary Work Samples, the O’Rourke 
“Mechanical Aptitude” Test, Revised 
Minnesota Paper Form Board Test for 
Spatial Relations, the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blanks for men and for women 
(not scored), the Johnson O'Connor ap- 
paratus for measuring finger dexterity and 
tweezer dexterity; Minnesota Manipula- 
tion Tests (for Placing and Turning), 
Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Tests, 
boxes A, B, C; Seashore Music Tests; 
Blackstone Stenographic Tests. 


EFFECTS OF TESTS 


In about half of the patients studied, 
the principal effect of the test procedure 
was to verify indications supplied by in- 
terview, by the educational record, and by 
the record of work experience. More im- 
portant than this, however, was the 
emotional effect upon the patient after 
taking a series of tests. Emphasis tended to 
shift toward his marketable assets. Tests 
were of maximum value for those young 
patients without previous work experience 
from which indications of aptitude might 
be gathered. 

The chief voluntary response to train- 
ing opportunities has come, thus far, from 
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patients between 20 and 30, although 
several older patients have offered remark- 
able examples of concentration and per- 
tinacity. Patients who have had some 
previous employment are, generally, more 
interested in supplemental study or train- 
ing than those without any work experi- 
ence. Younger women seem to have a 
more realistic attitude toward pre-voca- 
tional subjects than males in the same 
age group. 

In virtually every instance the battery 
of tests forecasts with surprising accuracy 
the performance of the 83 patients who 
have participated in pre-vocational train- 
ing classes. The importance of this predic- 
tion in subsequent guidance can scarcely 
be over-estimated. Individually, the Min- 
nesota Clerical Test has forecast classroom 
performance most accurately, while the 
tests popularly associated with intelligence 
measurement have provided the least reli- 
able prognostic indications. In a few in- 
stances, despite the absence of adequate 
correlation between test performances and 
occupations, undiscovered potential skills 
were disclosed for the first time by test 
procedures for the measurement of me- 
chanical aptitudes, as, for example, in a 
former mine-car boy, who has subse- 
quently demonstrated skill in woodwork 
processes. 

Each patient observed who has made a 
conspicuously swift and satisfactory read- 
justment to normal occupations after dis- 
charge, has scored on the Bernreuter scale, 
not only higher than the average patient, 
but usually higher than average well adult 
white population norms as well. On the 
other hand, each patient whose personal 
instability has led him off on violent tan- 
gents from his original plan, has recorded 
Bernreuter scores not only below the 
mean for the adult white population, but 
also below that for this patient group. But, 
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the number of cases involved is not large 
enough thus far to support any other con- 
clusions than that further observation and 
experiment along this line are justified. 


Supyects TAUGHT 


The subjects introduced for teaching 
purposes were the result of compromises 
in which the background, interest, and ap- 
titudes of the patients, employment trends 
in Cincinnati, and the availability of 
teachers, funds, and equipment were the 
selective factors. It was apparent, for 
example, that in Cincinnati there is not 
an oversupply of competent stenographers. 
From the specifications of prospective em- 
ployers, it appeared that a marked prefer- 
ence exists for stenographers who are also 
trained in other phases of office work, 
such as filing, duplicating, adding ma- 
chine, and dictaphone operation. Failure 
to hold stenographic positions appears to 
arise as frequently from deficient vocabu- 
lary, poor spelling, and slovenly letters, 
as from lack of shorthand speed. A steady 
output of fairly fast typing appears to 
count for more than reportorial speed, in 
actual job performance. 

Pre-vocational instruction applying these 
observations has been offered to a selection 
of patients whose physical prognosis and 
personal aptitudes permitted such prepara- 
tion. The fact that some of the tfainees 
have found employment in the work for 
which they were trained and that they are 
still employed, proves only that the plan 
is not wholly undiluted theory. These 
patients have not worked long enough 
nor have enough of them been placed to 
prove beyond cavil that the methods of 
selection are other than experimental nor 
by how much our training has increased 
the patient's chances of continued physical 
improvement. If the samples produced 
can be repeated sufficiently, and if most 


of these patients continue to improve, then 
Hamilton County may have completed a 
minor demonstration. 

At the Cincinnati Employment Center, 
it appears that some persons with limited 
physical endurance who can apply a skill 
within their work tolerance are employ. 
able, while wholly unskilled workers who 
can no longer do heavy labor have be. 
come, in effect, completely and totally 
unemployable, whatever the cause of their 
physical disability. Therefore, in the case 
of the male patient whose mechanical ap- 
titudes are his best asset, what marketable 
skills may he acquire within a sanatorium? 

A woodworking shop was eventually 
selected as a means by which to introduce 
men unacquainted with hand tools and 
small machines to simple applications of 
both. Classes in metal-working or electri- 
cal wiring might, perhaps, have been of 
more service to some workers of skill but 
also might not serve as well those patients 
with less skill and in greater need of 
elementary instruction. 

The habitual destructiveness of children 
in the preventorium has supplied a con- 
stant stream of broken toys and furniture 
upon which to develop skills in the repair 
and refinishing of small furniture. Each 
new piece produced in the wood-shop has 
resulted in orders for duplications or 
variations. Despite the initial anxiety of 
some therapists, however, the shop has 
not become a factory and has entirely re- 
tained its primary objective as a training 
toward vocational adjustment. 

PROGRAM OF SELF-EDUCATION 

The retraining of adult patients is, of 
all forms of adult education, perhaps most 
different from the administration of a 
school system or, for that matter, a col- 
lege. The human material involved is 
utterly and completely heterogeneous in 
origin, background, previous education, 
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experience, emotion, attention, under- 
standing, and capacity. Under such condi- 
tions, there can be no education but self- 
education. Thus, the progress curve of one 
patient represents an unbroken trajectory 
from a bedside review of English to com- 
petent letter transcription performed in 
class a few months later. The adjustment 
required may be from the rank of un- 
skilled labor to that of potential shipping 
clerk, or from pick and shovel to glue pot 
and clamps. 

Fifty per cent of the women patients are 
married, and many of them will attempt 
to operate their homes upon discharge 
from the hospital. Is there any vocation 
for which adult human beings are less 
prepared today? We have attempted to 
mend that state of affairs somewhat, in the 
interest of the patient's future, by offering 
some instruction in cooking, plain sewing, 
and household management. 

The plan is not entirely vocational. 
Music appreciation and graphic arts have 
been introduced, supplemented by a re- 
vision of library bedside service, radio 
programs, and concert bookings for both 
cultural and therapeutic purposes. It would 
appear, thus far, that the introduction of 
these subjects has been as important to 
some of the 110 patients who have elected 
one or both, as the definitely vocational 
subjects in the reorientation of many pa- 
tients. Again and again, a patient has an- 
nounced to any who listen that when you 
had tuberculosis you were finished. But he 
would hear some music, or he would try 
some pencil rendering, or soap sculpture 
for the fun of the thing. In a few weeks, 
the continuity of purpose and attention 
thus evoked had altered his attitude suffi- 
ciently to prompt his application for pre- 
vocational instruction. 


OBSTACLES ENCOUNTERED 
Probably the first profitable fruits of 
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such an experiment are the identification 
of the difficulties inevitably encountered. 
Among such obstacles is resistance to test 
procedures. Among the sanatorium pa- 
tients, the purpose of any test seems in- 
separably associated with the quizzes and 
examinations by which teachers have ex- 
posed their failure to cover given assign- 
ments. Some have encountered attempts 
to adapt the measurement of intelligence 
to group testing, have seen the competitive 
attitude introduced, and remember all too 
well how those having lower scores were 
held up to ridicule. One such experience 
frequently creates a complete test-phobe. 

A second and very formidable obstacle 
in any such undertaking is the slow prog- 
ress of adult education. University courses 
for those who can afford them, for those 
who have the prerequisite high school 
credits, and for those who can undertake 
them at the convenience of the faculty; 
lectures and laboratory classes for women, 
chiefly in the Arts; night schools at gram- 
mar and high school levels—all of these 
were established before the term “Adult 
Education” had achieved a special mean- 
ing. Yet, in most communities, they still 
constitute the only curricula made avail- 
able to adults. And for the adult who can 
supply his own guidance, leadership, and 
drive, the public library still remains the 
outstanding channel of education. 

Even the well adult, then, may search 
in vain for free or low-cost pre-vocational 
instruction or cultural education to fit his 
individual needs. Therefore the mature 
growth of such a service as we are at- 
tempting to found may, perforce, await 
the parallel development of adult educa- 
tion in the community as an accepted 
addition to our general plan of the uni- 
versal elementary schooling of youth. 

In failing to emphasize that each year 
more persons recover from pulmonary 
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tuberculosis, that many of them resume 
active lives and that they cease to be 
sources of infection to others, the recov- 
ered patient is placed at a terrific disad- 
vantage. In the matter of social contacts 
and prospective employment, the ex- 
patient might better confess a term in the 
penitentiary than having been under treat- 
ment for tuberculosis. The National 
Tuberculosis Association has published an 
initial folder entitled Shall I Hire Them? 
which deserves not only national circula- 
tion but repetition and expansion, if the 
enormous barrier of public attitude toward 
the arrested patient is to be altered. 


COOPERATION OF OUTSIDE AGENCIES 


Genuine understanding of the sum total 
of the patients’ problems by the adminis- 
trative and medical staff was demonstrated 
in the Hamilton County Sanatorium in the 
provision to merge testing and training 
services with other social and economic 
activities of the hospital. In practice, the 
problems of the family have proved, 
oftener than not, an integral and insepar- 
able part of the individual problems of 
the patient. Without the understanding 
and aid of community social agencies, pri- 
vate and public, no effective continuity 
could be given to the vocational or educa- 
tional plans which patients have under- 
taken to work out, for, it is implicit in 
the nature of any program for the tuber- 
culous, whether medical, social, or eco- 
nomic, that its fruition is likely to call for 
a long period of time. Trained social 
workers have learned not to expect too 
immediate results from handicapped 


clients; they bring to the problem an un- 
derstanding and unsentimental patience. 
The identification of the rehabilitation of 
the tuberculous as a community problem, 
which is by no means the monopoly of 
the physician, the counselor, the teacher 
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or the case-worker, has at length im. 
proved the understanding and the rely. 
tionship between these workers. On the 
one hand, it has protected the discharged 
patient who looks much stronger than he 
is, and, on the other, it has balked th 
malingerer. 

According to agency case-workers, what 
they gain by such mutual cooperation is ; 
means of persuading clients who need 
hospitalization for tuberculosis in hoy 
many ways the patient may gain thereby 
and in the discharged patient they report 
a more general and determined desire for 
financial self-support. 

The tuberculosis physician has little op- 
portunity to observe occupations which the 
patients pursue before and after illness 
It is as difficult for the physician as for 
the patient to learn that a given occupation 
has disappeared from the labor market, 
or has changed from a well-paid to a 
poorly-paid pursuit, or shifted from heavy 
labor to machine-tending. Probably the 
most effective way around this obstacle is 
a continuous relationship with the nearest 
public employment service. 

The operation of a tuberculosis hospital, 
however, is even more of a mystery to 
those outside than the industrial world is 
to patients and staff. More than one pro- 
fessional teacher, finding that, between 
physical limitations and hospital routines, 
patients must begin with an hour a day, 
is beset with doubt. This turns to com- 
plete incredulity upon learning, further, 
that a patient cannot be retained in a class 
for a year because he has undertaken cer- 
tain instruction but must be discharged 
when clinically improved in order to re- 
lease a hospital bed for some open, active 
case. Add to this the fact that attendance 
may be interrupted by inclement weather, 
colds or surgery, and the patience of in- 
structors who have had teaching conditions 
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made to fit their convenience is exhausted. 
To meet such conditions, the teaching 


Hprogram in this hospital has been placed 


lunder the close supervision of a man 
trained both in teaching and public health 
activities. No illusion is more universal 
than to confuse the symbols of school pro- 
cedure with education. Gongs, attendance 


S records, platforms, uniform desks, semes- 


ters, terms, grades, and the imperative 
mode of speech—all these images are so 
inseparably associated with learning that 
when any of them are absent, persons of 
all occupations find it difficult to believe 
that anyone may profit by instruction so 
informally administered. To many minds, 
there will always seem to be something 
spurious about our entire enterprise be- 
cause the sacred symbols are lacking. 


CONCLUSIONS AND PREDICTIONS 


In this article, the author has attempted 
to avoid conclusions pretending to any 
finality at this time. Yet to terminate the 
article without any conclusions whatever 
would simulate a caution far from gen- 
uine. Therefore, let these observations be 
set down as wholly personal dicta: 

Medical Control. On the one hand, it 
is more difficult initially to begin a rehabil- 
itation program for patients within a 
tuberculosis sanatorium than to attempt 
guidance and retraining with discharged 
patients only. On the other hand, rehabili- 
tation of the tuberculous is not going to 
amount to very much until tuberculosis 
physicians are interested, and they are not 
going to be very much interested until they 
see it work. The physicians, through 
their daily observations of the patients, 
can protect them during training from 
the catastrophe of frequent reactivations, 
and in return may find training courses 
a better test of patients’ work tolerance 
than manufactured tasks or routines on 


the ward—or in cleaning or maintenance 
work. Neither the psychologist, the teach- 
er, nor the social worker can accomplish 
anything effective without the understand- 
ing and cooperation of the physician. 

Tests, or no tests? Certainly it is possi- 
ble to operate such a service without the 
application of tests. Unless psychological 
aptitude tests can be correctly adminis- 
tered and interpreted, they may do more 
harm than good. An experienced observer 
of humanity with complete records before 
him and some knowledge of occupations 
can guess right concerning aptitudes 
about one-half of the time. 

But who wants to guess about the future 
of human beings if he can obtain reliable 
information? The testing procedures avail- 
able today are invaluable to any counselor 
who has not somehow confused himself 
with Jehovah. When one counsels the 
well, it may be possible for a client readily 
to undo the mischief contained in a wrong 
guess. When the sick are involved, guesses 
are not good enough. And if testing and 
counseling are to be realistic, they must be 
intimately related to current conditions in 
the community where the patient expects 
to live. Who is so closely in touch with 
these conditions as the personnel of the 
State Employment Services? Why suggest 
occupations which may be rapidly disap- 
pearing from existence? Why fail to sug- 
gest opportunities just appearing over the 
horizon? A continuous contact with a 
public employment service can keep occu- 
pational perspective corrected. 

Any program for the tuberculous which 
does not include the cooperation of social 
agencies must be limited to patients with- 
out any immediate problem of subsistence; 
they are often a fraction of the total. 
Ordinarily, the course of tuberculosis 
takes with it every provision of the most 
prudent family for its rainy day. Even in 
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cases where there is no relief problem, the 
trained worker who has developed skill 
in consultation in personality difficulties 
can supply a type of cooperation which 
may make all the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. 

As a concluding gesture, the author be- 
comes still more rash and ventures briefly 
the role of prophet. He predicts that the 
steady improvement in the teaching and 
practice of medicine will result within a 
few more years in early diagnosis of pul- 
monary tuberculosis. Early diagnosis will 


mean not only fewer deaths directly due ° 


to pulmonary tuberculosis but fewer in- 
valid old chronics, less tissue damage, 
more young patients with good prognoses. 
This trend will perforce turn many tuber- 
culosis hospitals into schools—operated 
under medical control. 

How slow or how fast, how peacefully 
or how stormily these developments take 
place will depend upon whether public- 


health education takes further steps to re 
move the social stigma from tuberculosis 
and writes the story of the reemployed 
case in letters as large as it has written the 
danger of infection from active, sputum. 
positive cases; upon whether workers like 
the present writer are willing to admit 
that tissue damage from tuberculosis, em- 
physema, etc., leaves many patients per. 
manently unemployable for lack of breath. 
ing apparatus; upon whether psycholo- 
gists, teachers, and social workers are 
willing ‘to fit their services, with the aid 
of the physician, to the needs of patients; 
upon whether tuberculosis physicians are 
willing to extend their open-mindedness 
regarding the treatment of tuberculosis to 
those portions of it in which laymen may 
assist. If this prophetic effort is accurate, 
shall we find a personnel equipped to meet 
the situation adequately? Is not this ques- 
tion one for our institutions of higher 
education to weigh somewhat? 
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Saranac Lake Goes to School 


HARLAND CISNEY and LEROY U. GARDNER 


uccess for any experi- 
mental project depends in large measure 
upon the spirit with which it is under- 
taken and carried to completion. Abun- 
dant enthusiasm is a prime requisite. 


education have been proposed, but they 
involved such problems of organization 
and finance that they had little chance to 
succeed, The desirability and the need for 
educational therapy in its broadest sense 


Equally important is an 


intelligently critical at- 
| titude which demands 


adequate evidence for 
every conclusion. It 


| augurs well for the suc- 


cess of the Saranac Lake 
Study and Craft Guild 


| that its organizers found 


a combination of these 
attitudes in the physi- 
cians and their patients 
at Saranac Lake, New 
York. 

It was natural that a 


* The program of adult educa- 
tion among the residents of the 
Saranac Lake community is ad- 
ministered by the Study and 
Craft Guild. The work of the 
Guild, besides being an impor- 
tant auxiliary to medical treat- 
ment, provides for occupational 
adjustment and vocational coun- 
seling under the direction of a 
trained psychologist. This paper 
describes the steps leading up to 
the formation of the Guild, its 
accomplishments and activities, 
and its promise for the future. 


was recognized as a 
valuable aid in treat- 
ment. 

Therefore the pro- 
posal of William 
Stearns, a convalescent 
patient, and Sidney 
Blanchet, one of the 
tuberculosis specialists 
practicing in the village, 
to organize a program 
of adult education in 
Saranac Lake was met 
with some skepticism by 
the physicians of the 


community like Saranac 

Lake, which came into being as a result 
of the pioneering spirit of Edward Liv- 
ingston Trudeau, should welcome any 
adjunct to the treatment of tuberculosis. 
Occupational therapy was not new to 
Saranac Lake, for in 1903 when Dr. Lav’- 
rason Brown was resident physician, the 
first workshop for tuberculous patients 
was established at Trudeau Sanatorium. 
The shop still plays an important part in 
treatment at the institution. From time 
to time occupational therapists have 
worked among the patients in the village 
under various auspices, but adequate 
financial support was lacking and the work 
was allowed to lapse. Programs of adult 


community. They freely 
admitted the value of such an endeavor, 
but they doubted if it could be effectively 
organized and financed. They failed to 
realize that Mr. Stearns was a genius for 
organization; that he had great experience 
in this field and wide contacts with na- 
tional agencies for similar purposes. He 
and Dr. Blanchet were agreed that the 
program should be started in a modest 
way, and that as it demonstrated its 
worth it should be expanded gradually. 
Through the co-operation of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education the 
start was made, and the Saranac Lake 
Study and Craft Guild was founded in 
January, 1936. 
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To appreciate why adult education 
might be of benefit, it is necessary to 
understand that recovery from tubercu- 
losis can be complete only when both the 
physical and the mental conditions of the 

atient have become normal. Treatment 
of the pathological condition without 
treatment of the accompanying psychic 
disorder cannot effect a complete cure— 
an arrest of the disease perhaps, but not 
the restoration of a normal human being. 

The psychological reactions of the 
average sanatorium patient follow a typi- 
cal course. There is usually a terrific 
psychic shock following the diagnosis of 
the disease, even where the patient is 
fully informed and intelligent. In a mo- 
ment his whole world is changed. His 
normal activities are abruptly terminated. 
He must leave his usual surroundings and 
go to some “colony of the sick.” He is 
tortured by fear of the possibly fatal con- 
sequence of the disease. And for many 
there are grave financial problems cen- 
tered about the economic future. 

When he arrives at the sanatorium, the 
patient finds that complete physical rest 
is the principal element of his treatment. 
He is taught the slogan: “Never walk 
when you can ride, never stand when you 
can sit, never sit when you can lie down— 
and when you talk, don’t try to make 
sense.’ But his mind will not rest. When 
the shock from the diagnosis has passed, 
it is followed by a struggle to readjust his 
thinking to the changed and incredible 
circumstances of life as an invalid. 

As the cure progresses and the patient 
begins to be conscious of the return of 
physical strength and the abatement of 
symptoms, another more normal and yet 

crucial psychological state usually appears. 
He becomes markedly impatient with the 
strict routine of convalescence. The 
monotony of his life seems almost in- 
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tolerable. His physician realizes that these 
stirrings of awakening ambition must b- 
at least partially satisfied. As the patient's 
condition improves, carefully regulated 
physical exercise is prescribed. Carefully 
regulated mental exercise is equally im. 
portant at a certain psychological state in 
the cure. 

Unless advantage is taken of this criti. 
cal period in the patient's recovery, psy- 
chopathic disorder again threatens him. If 
his revived ambition is given no encour- 
agement, it frets itself away and is fol- 
lowed by a sense of utter futility and 
hopelessness. The patient has learned that 
tuberculosis has no degenerative effect 
upon the brain tissues and that brilliant 
achievement has been possible for men 
and women who have contracted it. But if 
he is given no opportunity to exercise or 
develop his capacities, when idleness is too 
long extended, hope of accomplishment 
may be lost, the mind becomes lethargic, 
the outlook blank, existence purposeless. 


ADULT EDUCATION ADOPTED 


It was with a full knowledge of these 
psychological aspects of tuberculosis that 
a group of doctors and patients met in the 
summer of 1935 to discuss these ques- 
tions: “Is adult education an instrument 
for the treatment of tuberculosis? Has it 
a place in the medical kit of the sana- 
torium physician? Can it aid recovery?” 
After a discussion in which enthusiasm 
and skepticism were evident at every 
point, it was agreed that an attempt at 
the organization of a community program 
of adult education could do no harm. And 
it might prove of definite value. 

It was the opinion of this group that 
a community program of adult education 
might result in encouraging the patient to 
look on his period of convalescence as an 
opportunity to develop his intellectual 
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powers, rather than as a mere hardship 
and a waste of time. Further, it might 
give the patient a feeling of better under- 
standing and appreciation of the world in 
which he had formerly lived as a healthy 
individual, and preserve his sense of con- 
tact with it, thus breaking down whatever 
barriers the disease might have raised, or 
seem to have raised. Again, the program 
might result in the discovery of special 
individual abilities and capacities, the ex- 
ercise and development of which would 
satisfy the patient's need for achievement 
and recognition. And again, he might 
secure training in his vocation to help him 
to earn a living on his discharge. 
Thereupon, it was decided to start a 
program of adult education as an experi- 
ment to test these theories. The Saranac 
Lake Study and Craft Guild was incorpo- 
rated in January 1936 under the Edu- 
cation Department of the State of New 
York “to stimulate and promote interests 
of an educational and recreational char- 
acter among confined and ambulatory 
patients as aids to physical recovery.” 


PRINCIPLES OF THE GUILD PROGRAM 
Several definite principles have been 


| observed in the operation of the Guild 


program: 
First, since the primary object is assistance 


| in the recovery of the patient, and since final 


responsibility for this result rests upon his 
physician, no patient can be allowed active 
participation without the approval (and pref- 
erably upon the prescription) of his physician. 
Periodic check-ups are made with the doctors 
to determine how their patients are being 
affected by their work with the Guild. 
Second, since the needs and abilities of 
patients vary widely, each application for 
enrollment is considered individually, and 
the progress of each student is followed 


closely. From time to time either the director 
or the vocational counselor talks with each 
of the patients taking Guild instruction, and 
ascertains from them their own reactions as 
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to the value of the work they are taking. 
The instructors and doctors are contacted for 
whatever reactions they may have received 
from the patient. Several instances have de- 
veloped where it has proved advisable to 
change the type of instruction so that the 
— might receive the maximum benefit 
rom his studies. 

Third, the Guild facilities are open to the 
entire community—patients, ex-patients, and 
well people, alike. Sick and well meet on 
equal footing. If the tuberculous are per- 
mitted and encouraged to engage in educa- 
tional and recreational pursuits with normal, 
well people, they recover their self-esteem 
through the discovery that this sense of dif- 
ference is more apparent than real, and they 
regain a healthy perspective. 

Fourth, those participating in active Guild 
work must pay for the instruction they re- 
ceive. The cost of instruction is nominal, 25 
cents per class period, but this is regarded as 
sufficient to give that peculiar psychological 
effect of value, which unpaid-for things 
rarely have. 

Fifth, in the choice of teaching personnel, 
patients or ex-patients are used as much as 
possible. It is believed that individuals who 
have gained a perspective and an under- 
standing of patients’ problems as a result of 
their experiences, will be more sympathetic 
teachers and better able to help others who 
are going through similar afflictions. 

Sixth, the entire program of the Guild is 
kept flexible and adaptable to the varying 
needs and interests of its participants, and to 
the necessities of change that accompany any 
experiment. Experiment in the use of a wide 
variety of adult education techniques is con- 
stantly in progress. 


INTERESTING THE PATIENT 


A vital reason for the existence of the 
Guild is the creation of an interest in the 
patient’s mind. How this interest is de- 
veloped is of little concern as long as it 
takes the mind of the patient away from 
his worries and troubles. The Guild is 
always anxious to determine why that in- 
terest develops that it may be known 
whether or not that interest will con- 
tinue and be of practical mental benefit 


| | 
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to the patient. The interest of the patients 
can be arbitrarily divided into three 
classes although many and varied com- 
binations of these three classes may be 
present at any one time. 

The first class is interest in instruction 
intended to create casual or purely diver- 
sional interest. The patient is happy and 
his mind is occupied while he is working, 
but, when he is through, the activity has 
left no lasting impression on him, and he 
falls back into worry and mental lethargy. 
This is, of course, the least desirable type of 
interest. Games and handwork of all sorts 
may fall into this group. But whatever the 
method of stimulating this type of “diver- 
sional” interest, there is always the possi- 
bility of developing a higher type of 
interest. 

The second arbitrary class is interest 
in the “‘avocational” type of instruction. 
The student studies something to im- 
prove his social status, to acquire a de- 
sirable way of spending his leisure time. 
This is a valuable part of the Guild pro- 
gtam. The building of cultural or avoca- 
tional backgrounds is something in which 
the patient will be interested, not only 
during the time that he is taking instruc- 
tion, but in the interim when he is think- 
ing of his future. And he will be prone 
to sacrifice something, to try deliberately 
to overcome a mental and physical inertia, 
in order to acquire this avocation. Hob- 
bies, of course, are outstanding in this 

field, while languages and literature help 
in forming a cultural background. Per- 
haps one of the best means of arousing 
this type of interest is through occupa- 
tional therapy, broadly conceived. To 
many “occupational therapy’’ means only 
making things with the hands, occupying 
the hands as a means of diverting the 
mind. It és that—but it goes farther— 
it also introduces skill in the use of the 
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hands and an inventiveness in the use of 
the mind, giving the patient something 
more permanent than mere diversion. 
The third class of interest is that whic 
has to do with the patient's ability to ear 
a living after his discharge—it might by 
called “vocational” interest, and is per. 
haps the strongest and most lasting. |; 
the patient can learn something that wil 
better fit him for his job when he hx 
recovered; if he can be trained in som 
new occupation better suited to his phys. 
cal condition following discharge; if the 
younger patient can be educated along the 
lines of his best aptitudes for certain types 
of work, the type of interest that develops 
is almost certain to be deep and lasting. 

While the choice of the proper voc: 
tion is important for a normal, healthy 
individual, its importance for the tuber. 
culous patient cannot be overemphasized 
The patient may learn that for the re 
mainder of his life his energies will bk 
limited and must be spent with care. 
Failure to recognize this fact usually re 
sults in a reactivation of the disease. It is 
a generally accepted principle that the type 
of work best suited to an individual's 
natural abilities requires less energy than 
work for which he is not fitted. For this 
reason it is important that the ex-patient 
choose a vocation suited to his abilities to 
withstand the strain of competition pres- 
ent in every occupational field. 

It has been a weakness of some previous 
attempts to organize adult education pro 
grams in sanatoria that they have failed 
to recognize the importance and need of 
vocational counseling in the development 
of these programs. In some instances the 
courses were unsuited to the practical 
needs of the patients. Usually the number 
and variety of the courses were deter- 
mined by available funds and personnel, 
and admission to a particular course was 
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largely left to the patient's inclination, re- 
gatdless of fitness. 


OCCUPATIONAL READ JUSTMENT 


Early in the organization of the Study 
and Craft Guild, the Rehabilitation Secre- 
tary of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation came with her associate to Sara- 
nac Lake to demonstrate the use of psycho- 
metric tests in the occupational readjust- 
ment of tuberculous patients. In two 
visits, eighty patients whose vocational 
problems were causing them anxiety and 
perhaps resulting in psychopathic diffi- 
culties were referred to her by their physi- 
cians for testing and interviewing. The 
demonstration was most convincing, and 
impressed upon the Guild Board of Di- 
rectors the importance of obtaining the 
services of a trained psychologist to 
strengthen the program. Today, through 
the co-operation of the Association, a 
psychologist is on the Guild staff, work- 
ing with individual patients, their doctors, 
and the Executive Director, lending his as- 
sistance at many points to insure an effec- 
tive approach to psychological problems. 

An analysis of the first hundred cases 
advised by the vocational counselor shows 
that there is a definite need for vocational 
counseling among the patients in Saranac 
Lake. Thirty-five per cent of this group 
had occupational ambitions which were 
different from their former occupations. 
In forty-four per cent of the cases voca- 
tional recommendations, made after test- 
ing, were different from the patients’ 
former occupations, showing that many 
had been doing work for which they ap- 
parently were not best suited or to which 
they should not return after being cured. 


COUNSELING PROCEDURES 


The procedures used in vocational coun- 
seling are those adopted by the rehabilita- 
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tion department of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association from the techniques 
used by the Adjustment Service. They 
consist of careful interviewing, obtaining 
detailed information about the patient's 
education, experiences, and ambitions, sup- 
plemented by a battery of aptitude tests. 
The tests yield measures of the individ- 
ual’s academic ability, clerical ability, 
finger and tool dexterity, mechanical 
ability, and personality trends. 

These procedures are used with con- 
siderable caution. No conclusions are 
based on a single test, or on the results 
of all the tests. Only after careful analysis 
of the patient’s experience, ambitions, 
interests, and test results, is a tentative pro- 
gram outlined. This plan is then pre- 
sented in detail to the patient's physician. 
Only after his approval has been secured 
are the results discussed with the patient. 
With the active co-operation of the patient 
an attempt is made to draw up plans for 
his future. 

Aside from whatever practical guidance 
value the tests might have, they often have 
a very beneficial psychological effect. They 
arouse the interest of the patient and give 
him a better understanding of his abilities. 
A special effort is made to emphasize what- 
ever unusual abilities a patient may have, 
and to encourage him to make use of these 
capacities if at all possible. 

The counseling techniques have proved 
useful in dealing with educational and 
avocational as well as vocational prob- 
lems. Many patients are anxious to enter 
into the Guild activities, but they have 
very little idea as to what they would find 
that would be of greatest benefit. Infor- 
mation gained from the tests and the 
interview often helps to solve this type 
of problem. 

One of the important duties of the voca- 
tional counselor is to interview new pa- 
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tients as soon as they are well enough to 
engage in any of the Guild activities. In 
these interviews the program of the Guild 
is discussed, and attempts are made to 
help the patients choose those activities 
best suited to their needs. Where it seems 
advisable and the patient requests it, the 
aptitude tests are given and the results 
used as an aid in making recommenda- 
tions. Where desirable, steps are taken to 
provide the patient with the type of in- 
struction he needs or desires. 

It is sometimes necessary for the coun- 
selor to deal with personality problems 
of a minor type. When pronounced psy- 
chopathic disturbances are found, an effort 
is made to secure psychiatric help for the 
patient. But in many cases the counselor 
is able to help the patient gain insight into 
his problems and make a better adjust- 
ment. 

The various facilities of the Guild are 
utilized by the vocational counselor to 
reach the majority of the patient popula- 
tion. In collaboration with a local doctor 
a series of talks on mental hygiene and 
the role of mental attitude in curing were 
given over the local broadcasting station. 
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The avenue of the Guild News has beep 
employed for frequent notices of the 
counseling service, and for occasion 
articles on aptitudes and vocational coun. 
seling. Courses in psychology and business 
statistics are being taught by the coun. 
selor. 


SUCCESS OF THE PROGRAM 


It is too early to attempt an accurate 
or just evaluation of the work of the 
Guild, as the program has been in active 
operation for less than a year. But an indi. 
cation that it is fulfilling its purpose was 
gained from a recent survey of the local 
tuberculosis specialists. Each doctor was 
asked this question: “Do you believe that 
the Guild activities have in any way has 
tened the recovery of any of your pa- 
tients?”’ Of the group of fifteen physicians, 
thirteen answered “yes,” two answered 
“cannot say,” and none answered “no.” 
Those who amplified their replies were 
very encouraging. It is at least certain 
that the majority of the physicians in 
Saranac Lake are heartily in favor of the 
Guild, and are anxious to have it continue 
with its work among the patients. 
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Rehabilitation in the District of Columbia 


JOSEPH L. McGROARY 


Sar OF PENNY Tuber- 
culosis Christmas Seals has brought new 
opportunities for the tuberculous of the 
National Capital. With the assistance of 
such sales the District of Columbia Tuber- 


ards? Should he worry about insufficient 
funds to the extent that he accept the first 
job obtainable regardless of his physical 
inability to stand the strain of such work? 
The Tuberculosis Association, its Board 


culosis Association in 
February, 1936 offered 
a new service through 
creation of a Rehabilita- 
tion Department. Funds 
derived from Christmas 
Seals represent the only 
support of an Associa- 
tion which functions in 
an area having an un- 
usually high tubercu- 


@ A distinctively helpful pro- 
gram for the tuberculous bas 
been in existence in Washington, 
D. C. for more than a year. The 
recording of progress through 
aptitude testing, counseling, ex- 
tensive teaching service, coopera- 
tion with existing social agencies, 
and significant placement results, 
offers valuable suggestions for 
the advancement of rebabilita- 


of Directors, and those 
persons called in to as- 
sist in establishing a 
rehabilitation program 
thought not. 

Following extended 
discussion it was de- 
cided that the rehabilita- 
tion service should as- 
sist the medical pro- 
gram by attempting to 
allay the patient’s men- 


losis morbidity and 
mortality. 

For many years the 
Washington group had 
felt that a rehabilitation unit should be 
made available. Advances had been made 
in practically every scientific field, but in 
the field of public welfare—so far as it 
affected the tuberculous patient—little 
gain had been made. J. Winthrop Pea- 
body, superintendent of the local munici- 
pal sanatorium, and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Tuberculosis 
Association, had contributed much to the 
advancement of the work, chiefly through 
a regimen of cure that was turning pa- 
tients back to the community more quickly. 

The outlook for the future becomes a 
paramount question when one is dealing 
with indigent patients. Should the tuber- 
culous be returned to a family already 
living on below-subsistence-level stand- 


tion activities 


in other com- 
munities. 


tal anxiety regarding 
his future as soon after 
his entrance to the hos- 
pital as possible; by providing, at a time 
determined by the attending physician, vo- 
cational counseling, training and retrain- 
ing on an individual prescription basis; and 
by immediate and continued contact with 
the discharged patient in order that finan- 
cial difficulties might be ironed out, train- 
ing continued if necessary, and suitable 
employment, approved by the physician, 
secured for the patient. This, an ideal pro- 
gram, was suggested. That its develop- 
ment would be slow, was a foregone con- 
clusion. 

In Washington Mrs. Agnes H. Stewart, 
occupational therapist at the local sanato- 
rium, had already accomplished much. She 
had for years been occupational therapist 
and social worker handling the needs of 
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some two hundred patients at the sana- 
torium. Working with this heavy program, 
Mrs. Stewart was happy to welcome and 
cooperate with the new service to the hos- 
pital. 

A consultation with A. C. Leonardo, 
resident physician at the local sanatorium, 
was held, and a group of ambulant patients 
whose physical condition and whose eco- 
nomic needs indicated the necessity of 
retraining was selected. These patients 
were then given a battery of psychological 
aptitude tests under the supervision of the 
Rehabilitation Secretary of the National 
Tuberculosis Association. The test results, 
together with personal, educational, avo- 
cational, and work histories, were used in 
interviewing each patient, vocational 
counseling thus being rendered with these 
safeguards. 

The demonstration testing finished, a 
committee on rehabilitation was formed, 
and is composed of the following mem- 
bers: C. E. Lamson, Public Employment 
Center; H. C. Corpening, Supervisor of 
Vocational Rehabilitation in the District 
of Columbia; Mrs. W. A. Roberts, Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies; Evelyn Webb, 
Family Service Association; Loren John- 
son, Psychiatrist; Maude E. Aiton, Adult 
Education; J. Winthrop Peabody, Numa 
P. G. Adams, Mrs. Ernest R. Grant, Mrs. 
W. Frank Persons, and Mrs. Andrew 
Stewart—all of the Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. 

At the suggestion of Miss Aiton, a 
teaching service, financed by the Works 
Progress Administration, was instituted 
at the sanatorium for white patients, a 
similar service being outlined and estab- 
lished for the colored patients by Charlotte 
Corbin. 

From a small beginning the curriculum 
has expanded and now offers to the stu- 
dent patient the following varied oppor- 


tunities for study: elementary subjects 
(reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic), 
Americanization classes (for the up. 
naturalized foreign group), busines 
English, office routine, typing, shorthand, 
commercial law, supervised reading 
courses for bed patients, gardening, art. 
Latin, French, German, Spanish, algebra, 
radio engineering, and tailoring. 

It was soon learned that the patient 
had little capacity for’ training or curing 
if home conditions and obligations were 
such that he was forever mentally upset. 
The field service of the Rehabilitation unit 
attempted to provide relief for this men- 
tal unrest by aiding in the solution of his 
problems through the cooperation and 
assistance of many social agencies. It is 
felt that this type of service will do much 
to reduce the number of patients leaving 
the sanatorium against advice. Such prob- 
lems as the following are representative 
of those presented: legal and domestic 
difficulties, broken or discordant homes, 
mental problems, insufficient funds, child 
placement, juvenile delinquency, unem- 
ployment, unemployability, alcoholism, 
transportation, and health problems other 
than tuberculosis. 

At this point we find our department 
working rather smoothly. Psychological 
aptitude testing and vocational counseling 
are available to those who need it, train- 
ing and retraining is offered to those who 
take advantage of it, and a field service 
assists the patient in working out the 
problems left at home. 

We thought much was being accom- 
plished, but found that merely the surface 
had been scratched. Discharged patients 
from our own and other sanatoria, per- 
sons in the out-patient pneumothorax de- 
partment, and those who were classified as 
arrested cases, all sought out the offices 
of the Tuberculosis Association in the 
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hope of finding suitable employment. To 
cope with this, a definite routine was 
followed. First, a study was made of 
the individual’s employment possibilities 
from the standpoint of previous experience 
and training; second, his financial status 
was examined to determine the intensity 
of need; third, the individual's physician 
was conferred with to ascertain the hours 
and type of labor permissible in each 
case; fourth, the United States Public Em- 
ployment Center and governmental and 
private industry were questioned about 
placement; and last, financial assistance 
was supplied when necessary until earn- 
ings were realized. 

This step-by-step procedure proved sat- 
isfactory for most cases and has been 
adhered to with a number of successful 
adjustments. There were those, however, 
who could not, on advice of their physi- 
cian, return to the occupation which 
provided their livelihood before illness. 
Here the District of Columbia Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service played an important 
part in allowing us to offer a complete 
program by providing employment train- 
ing in some line that would lessen the 
possibility of relapse. H. C. Corpening, 
Director for the District Vocational Re- 
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habilitation Service, has ‘not only shown 
a keen interest in our effort by making 
employment training available but has lent 
personnel and financed courses in radio 
engineering at the hospital. 

The preceding review has covered 
briefly the work of the District of Colum- 
bia Tuberculosis Association Rehabilita- 
tion Service. To supplement and clarify 
this report we submit the following 
statistics: number placed in employment, 
28; wage range of those employed, $12 
to $35 per week; number placed in em- 
ployment training, 5, receiving $25 to 
$48 per month during training period. 
The field service in rendering assistance 
other than placement submits the follow- 
ing case figures: financial aid secured, 57; 
child placement, 4; child placement in 
camp, 15; hospitalization, 11; X-rays, 24; 
medical treatment other than hospitaliza- 
tion, 17; clothing, 11; transportation to 
out-of-state sanatoria, 5; additional food, 
26; legal assistance, 4. 

Only through the support of its Ad- 
visory Committee and cooperating persons 
and agencies could the first year’s work 
of the District of Columbia’s Rehabili- 
tation Department have been made pos- 
sible. 
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Radio Aids Rehabilitation in Canada 


J. H. HOLBROOK 


AY centRAt Ravio re- 
ceiving station, with individual outlets 
and head-sets for each patient, is an in- 
dispensable aid in the rehabilitation pro- 
gram of the Mountain Sanatorium at 
Hamilton, Ontario. 
Regularly scheduled 
educational broadcast 
features, plus special 
lectures over a direct 
wire from a nearby uni- 
versity, are used suc- 
cessfully in a_ service 
that is assisting tuber- 
culous patients to re- 
establish themselves as 
self-supporting members of society. 

From the outset the Sanatorium has 
been most fortunate in the interest shown 
by citizens in the welfare of its patients, 
but prior to undertaking the care of re- 
turned tuberculous soldiers, the only ef- 
fort to train civilians was through an out- 
door school for children established in 
1910. 

The real founding of occupational 
training was brought about through the 
assistance of the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-Establishment to meet the needs 
of the soldiers during the years immedi- 
ately following the close of the World 
War. Outside the sanatorium this de- 
partment soon built up an extensive pro- 
gram of training for handicapped men 
for employments that were recommended 
as more suitable than the occupation fol- 
lowed by the men before enlistment. 
Soon, also, within the sanatorium, a fairly 


@ Ability to take full advantage 
of every opportunity has made 
possible the development of an 
unusual program of rebabilita- 
tion at a well-known Canadian 
sanatorium. Use of radio with 
individual reception for each pa- 
tient is held to be a valuable 
feature. 


wide choice of courses of training was 
made possible with chief emphasis di- 
rected toward obtaining the right mental 
attitude of the patient to his treatment. 

The work under the Department grew 
rapidly. By 1920 the 
Government had pro- 
vided a large staff of 
occupational therapists, 
including a vocational 
officer, several male in- 
structors in wood-work- 
ing, machinery, garage 
work, cobbling, print: 
ing, and similar activi- 
ties, and ten women 
aids for instruction in handicrafts. This 
staff, however, was available only for the 
returned soldiers, and because of the very 
limited funds available at that time for 
the treatment of civilians, we were not 
able to give them any special assistance. 

It was not long, however, before re- 
quests for other subjects were met, some 
of them through the cooperation of the 
Hamilton Department of Education, thus 
leading gradually to a well-organized edu- 
cational program. 

Today the work includes almost every 
subject in the high school curriculum with 
the exception of physics and chemistry. 
Offerings include shorthand and type- 
writing, business English, history, various 
languages, and a commercial course. 
Those young adult patients who have cov- 
ered the prescribed course of study may 
take the Department of Education exami- 
nations and many attain excellent stand: 
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ings. In addition, also, for those adults 
who require it, elementary instruction in 
the 3 R's has been provided. 

In the meantime, owing to the de- 
crease in the number of soldier patients, 
the federal government had withdrawn 
its staff, and this work of occupational 
training for men patients was assumed by 
the sanatorium board, though on a greatly 
reduced basis. In more recent years, how- 
ever, the institution has doubled its ac- 
commodation for civilian patients and 
this had made possible a gradual exten- 
sion of both the educational and the oc- 
cupational training, and in the process of 
extension, there has been an amalgama- 
tion of the two services. In addition, the 
service has attained more permanent 
standing by appointment of a special 
committee which supervises the work and 
also provides a more adequate supply of 
funds for its administration. 

The individual radio service is useful 
in many ways. A careful check is main- 
tained on educational broadcasts an- 
nounced in the daily papers. In this way 
the older patients are supplied with an 
academic educational program, and, at the 
same time, they obtain a course of gen- 
eral instruction which otherwise would 
not be included in our program of educa- 
tional therapy. 

With the coming of McMaster Univer- 
sity to Hamilton, its faculty at once took 
an interest in the social life and institu- 
tions of our city, and very soon they came 
with inquiries as to the possibility of being 
of assistance to some of our patients. 

In that particular year we had several 
young people who had completed their 
middle school courses, to whom our 
teachers could offer nothing except train- 
ing in occupational therapy, or review of 
academic studies. To these a program of 
extra-mural university studies was offered, 
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and at the end of the year some of these 
students succeeded in writing off their 
examinations. 

Since then we have had only an oc- 
casional patient who has qualified for 
these higher courses of study, but, in the 
meantime, the university organized a 
course of lectures of a more general edu- 
cational value, and adapted to the require- 
ments of more mature patients. The radio 
was used to deliver the lectures to all pa- 
tients who were sufficiently interested to 
listen. These courses of instruction have 
included special subjects in ancient, me- 
diaeval, or modern history; psychology, 
current events, and Bible, with usually 
two subjects being chosen in any one year. 

At first the professors had to be brought 
to the sanatorium to deliver the lectures 
before the microphone, but now the uni- 
versity lecturer sits down before the radio 
in a room adjoining Convocation Hall and 
delivers his lecture to our student patients. 
Also the radio is used whenever a public 
lecture, a sermon, or a special musical pro- 
gram is given for the benefit of the uni- 
versity students, with the result that our 
sanatorium patients are brought within 
hearing distance of the many distinguished 
men and women who come as guests of 
honor to the students of McMaster 
University. 

This, as the climax of our educational! 
organization, is something that we had not 
dreamed of in the early stages of its de- 
velopment. In fact the whole program 
has been a slow process of evolution, and 
it would seem that each step has had its 
way paved by the appreciation in actual 
practise of the psycho-therapeutic value 
of each preceding phase of the work. 

As a rule our brighter young adults 
prefer academic studies, with a little oc- 
cupational training, chiefly for recreation. 
Adults who have only a limited education, 
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the New Canadians, and the older adults 
usually select lines of training with a view 
to their utilitarian value. 

The patient about to be discharged from 
sanatorium finds it more difficult to secure 
self-supporting positions today than ten 
years ago, both because of extensive un- 
employment and because of keener com- 
petition. Thus we realize that in the re- 
establishment of our patients we are faced 
with a very difficult and complicated prob- 
lem which requires something more than 
the chance program which we have 
developed. 

We believe, therefore, that we have at 
last reached the place where our whole 
program should be carefully scanned from 
the standpoint of its suitability for our 
patients. We believe every patient who 
reaches the convalescent stage should be 
carefully analyzed to determine as accur- 
ately as possible the line of activity for 
which he or she should receive training, 
keeping in mind the amount of permanent 
handicap from which the patient will suf- 
fer when his disease becomes finally 
arrested. We are studying with great en- 
thusiasm the program of rehabilitation of 
the National Tuberculosis Association. It 
not only fits in with our plans for giving 


this special training during the long period 
of convalescence of the patients, thus pro- 
viding us with a _psycho-therapeutic 
measure which shortens their stay in sana. 
torium, but (and this is most important), 
it provides us with the means of replacing 
our voluntary choice of subjects for in. 
struction by a definite plan of choice, 
which in many cases is more definitely 
based on the patients’ actual needs. 

As a result of our experience thus far 
we are finding that the response of the 
student patient to a program based on a 
correct analysis of his individuality and 
capabilities adds greatly to his interest 
and confidence in his own development. 
We believe also that its general applica: 
tion will help give to our efforts a def- 
niteness and efficiency which, up to the 
present time, have been definitely lacking. 

We consider ourselves fortunate in now 
having as one of our aides a graduate in 
psychology to carry out these special 
tests. We are looking forward with great 
interest to the further reorganization and 
development of our program, as the result 
of experience gained both here and in 
other sanatoria where the rehabilitation 
program of the National Tuberculosis 
Association has been adopted. 
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A NEW PROBLEM in 
handling patients has been brought about 
through increased use of collapse therapy 
in sanatorium treatment of pulmonary tu- 
berculosis. Earlier activity on the part of 
the patient is often pos- 
sible, occupational ther- 
apy for strictly bed cases 
is less useful, and a 
more purposeful plan 
of study or training be- 
comes necessary. Col- 
lapse therapy, or lung 
compression treatment, 
is used now in a major- 
ity of early and moderately advanced cases 
of tuberculosis. 

The use of collapse therapy has not 
appreciably shortened the average dura- 
tion of stay for patients in county sana- 
toria, but it has reduced the time that pa- 
tients must spend at complete rest. Under 
rest routine alone, patients are made 
semi-invalids for prolonged periods of 
time and are permitted only very limited 
physical exertion, designed largely to 
help pass the time. With the use of col- 
lapse therapy those same people are made 
complete invalids, often acutely ill. They 
require intensive nursing care, but for a 
shorter time, following which stabiliza- 
tion of disease and convalescence are com- 
paratively rapid. 

During convalescence the individual 
is able to carry on some normal pursuits. 
The few fortunate individuals, who 
have congenial work which they are able 
to do even with a collapsed lung, return 


Guidance at the Niagara Sanatorium 


ARTHUR N. AITKEN 


%& Special methods have been de- 
vised for occupational guidance 
and training of tuberculous pa- 
tients whose treatment involves 
the collapse of a lung. The suc- 
cessful program described here is 
being followed at the Niagara 
Sanatorium, Lockport, New Y ork. 


to those jobs while still under treatment 
and make a good recovery. 

Unfortunately, the majority of individ- 
uals receiving collapse therapy do not 
have a suitable job nor do they have a 
home to which they can 
return without immedi- 
ate financial responsibil- 
ity. Able and anxious to 
be profitably occupied, 
they must remain in the 
hospital for a prolonged 
period of cure, or take 
the chance of breaking 
down because of unsuit- 
able living conditions at home. 

Dangers of relapse also apply to many 
patients discharged as cured, from the 
sanatorium point of view, but who have 
had no special training or who were in 
unsuitable occupations which possibly 
contributed to the first breakdown. Others 
have been made unfit to return to their 
original work because of the permanent 
damage done by the disease. For these, the 
strain of trying to find an unskilled job 
in competition with healthy workers, or 
the strain of doing a job for which they 
have no aptitude or liking, is too much. 
They return to the sanatorium broken in 
spirit, physically more crippled than be- 
fore, their previous period of cure wasted. 

If the initial period of cure, running 
often into many months, could be used 
in training the patients in some line of 
work which they could follow success- 
fully afterwards, much of this later 
breakdown would be prevented. Also, the 
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hope of something to look forward to, 
the release from the fear of being a per- 
petual burden to others, would help to 
hasten the cure. It is becoming more and 
more apparent, as more patients are be- 
coming clinically cured, that sanatorium 
treatment is not the completion of the 
care of the tuberculous. Something has 
to be done to arrange for their after-life, 
and this should be done while they are 
still in the sanatorium. 


EARLY EFFORTS 


Five years ago a program was started 
by patients and staff to help fill this need 
at Niagara Sanatorium, Lockport, New 
York. A sanatorium association was 
formed to provide for rehabilitation and 
as a form of self-government. 

Staff members and patients, who had 
had training in some special line, gave 
classes in their specialty. These varied 
with the individuals and were arranged 
rather with a view to the means at haad 
than to the needs of the patients, but re- 
sults were obtained with a number of 
individuals. Classes in shorthand and 
typing were carried on sporadically. With 
the aid of the State Rehabilitation Ser- 
vice some patients were able to complete 
a business course. The sanatorium itself 
absorbed some of the student-patients. 

One course, established to train indi- 
viduals as secretaries to physicians, ended 
by producing an X-ray technician, a lab- 
oratory technician, a light therapist, a 
dental assistant, and a storekeeper. 

One individual, a machinist who had 
gone through almost all stages of col- 
lapse therapy, with apicolysis on one side, 
followed by pneumothorax on the other 
and ending with a thoracoplasty on the 
first side, spent his time, while in bed, 
reading literature on gardening and prac- 
ticing on landscaping plans, and became 
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a head gardener. Cabinet making was 
developed intensively and the training 
given in woodworking has been of grext 
value, especially since there is a shortage 
of this type of skilled worker. Another 
successful project has been the sana. 
torium paper which is edited, managed, 
and printed by the patients. 

The courses were limited in scope since 
there was no provision for teacher's sala- 
ries; but with the aid of WPA teachers 
the service has been increased. The choice 
of study was left to the patients and 
therefore only by chance did they receive 
training in work for which they had 
aptitude. 

GUIDANCE STARTED 

The chance method of selection of 
courses might have continued, but for a 
survey of the work which was made by 
the Rehabilitation Secretary of the Na 
tional Tuberculosis Association. Because 
of her recommendation following this 
survey, the County Health Association is 
now financing the employment of a re 
habilitation secretary, Eloise Young, who 
guides the patients into lines of work 
which they are capable of following and 
for which there is a demand, or for which 
a demand may be developed. 

Acting as a counselor, this secretary 
interviews patients at the time of admis 
sion, recording their social history, educa- 
tion, training, and ambitions. She then 
starts them on a general outline of work 
which may be carried on by most bed pa- 
tients. As their physical condition im- 
proves, aptitude tests are given and a plan 
of study is worked out with the patient, 
reading while at bed rest, classroom work 
when the physical condition permits. 

By the time they leave the sanatorium 
these patients have a knowledge of what 
they can do and at least a grounding in 
their new work. Should further training 
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GUIDANCE AT THE NIAGARA SANATORIUM 


The needed, necessary afrangements are 
made with the State Rehabilitation Bu- 
Sreau or other agencies offering the work 
desired. 
A number of courses are now under 
| way: shorthand, typing, sewing, cooking, 
photography, radio-technology, beauty 
culture, and shoe repairing, with various 
| dasses in art, English, and mathematics. 
In addition, a course for nurses is being 
carried on by Miss Young in psychology 
and sociology to create a better under- 
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The course to train secretaries for doc- 
tors’ and dentists’ offices can be handled 
by sanatorium personnel and completed 
within the average duration of stay of a 
patient. This course includes shorthand 
and typing, bookkeeping, making and 
filing medical and dental records, operat- 
ing room technique, laboratory work, de- 
veloping films, artificial light therapy, 
and medical ethics. This is a course for 
which we have high hopes. It should be 
useful as an example of one of the pos- 


sibilities of the rehabilitation of the tu- 
berculous. 


standing of patient needs and rehabilita- 
tion endeavors. 


The Convention Number of Occupations 


F OLLOWING a traditional practice, OCCUPATIONS for 


May will be devoted almost entirely to reporting outstanding papers and 
events at the annual conventions of the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations, the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, and the various other affiliated societies, held February 17 to 20 at 
New Orleans. 

The NVGA convention theme, “Professional Ways of Work,” and the 
manner in which the convention was conducted this year to allow for ex- 
tended discussion of topics in summary sessions, have provided a wealth 
of helpful information. Program contributions were of unusual value, and 
OccuPATIONs plans to report as much as possible in detail and give such 
highlights as will be of greatest assistance to workers in the field. 

There will be a section of the magazine presenting some of the com- 
plete addresses, another will be devoted to summary program reports 
covering each of the participating societies, and a third section will report 
business meetings and elections held by each group. 
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Placement of the Tuberculous 


W. FRANK PERSONS 


". .. 1 am one of the millions of citizens who bave bad Tb. After years 
spent in the cure | am now told that I have an arrested case, which means 
a cure, and that I can work at suitable employment. That is the rub—suit- 


able employment! 


“I was a construction foreman—a job that requires physical exertion and 
contact with all kinds of weather. I know no other kind of work. If 1 
attempt this kind of work I am told the result is likely to be another break- 
down—whereas if I will do office work or {take one of} the many posi- 
tions that are in existence that require little physical {muscular} exertion, 
I have a chance to expect reasonably long life with the self-respect of earn- 


ing my living. 


“But I haven't a chance. No one will bire a man who bas had Tb.... 
No one wants us around them even though we are cured with no activity 
that could possibly spread the disease. Before leaving the sanatorium I 
worked twelve hours a day as night orderly with — patients, seven 


days a week. I did this for six months without any 


bealth.... 


ful effects as to 


“What chance bave 1? I went into a sanatorium at thirty years of age 
and after what is termed by the celebrities who have Tb. ‘a beroick fight’ 


which is really a lot of booe 


be fight — the natural desire to live— 
I find myself at forty-one discharged as cure 


and dependent on my aged 


father and mother who have to struggle to make a living when they could 
have been on easy street in their old age but ‘af ee 

"I hope you can help me and the literally millions of tuberculars and 
former tuberculars to find some way to earn a living.” 


some way 

to earn a living!” 
This letter, quoted only in part, is not 
a special case; it is typical of the many 
written by the former tuberculous to the 
White House and to government officials, 
and forwarded to the United States Em- 


ployment Service along with those from- 


hundreds of other unemployed persons. 

The United States Employment Service, 
through the nation-wide network of pub- 
lic employment offices in thirty-seven affili- 
ated state services and the National 
Reemployment Service, is willing to take 


its share of responsibility in the job of 
helping the tuberculous find suitable 
work. 

In a large percentage of cases, the place- 
ment of an employable worker with an 
arrested case of tuberculosis is an aid to 
his continued health. The public employ- 
ment office, in placing properly an ex- 
tuberculous patient, is not only aiding him 
economically, it is helping him physically 
—so that the danger of a forced return 
to the sanatorium is lessened. Placement 
is often not an important factor in the 
physical recovery of the handicapped. 
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PLACEMENT OF THE TUBERCULOUS 


Much as it may heip the complete indi- 
vidual, a job in itself cannot help the 
disability of the mute worker, the worker 
with one arm, or the partially blind 
worker. The average ex-tuberculous pa- 
tient, however, if the disease is to remain 
arrested, must make a psychological ad- 
justment, must struggle against fear, 
mental inertia, and depression. Upon the 
success Of that adjustment so often de- 
pends his physical health. And a suitable 
job is one of the best psychological tonics 
known. 
THE CHOICE OF A JOB 

The fact that a person with an arrested 
case of tuberculosis is not visibly handi- 
capped contains elements of both danger 
and advantage. The danger lies in the pos- 
sibility of a wrong choice of job. The 
applicant may look and appear physically 
sound, yet, if reversion to his former state 
is to be avoided, care must be taken in 
the type of work in which he is placed. 

Often a worker's former occupation is 
suitable for him, and no problem of 
retraining is presented. The first thought 
in any program of rehabilitation for a 
skilled worker should be, “Can this 
worker return to work?” When pos- 
sible, of course, the best job is his former 
job. If that is not open to him, a different 
job in the same or an allied field is most 
satisfactory, provided, of course, that his 
occupation was suited to his abilities and 
did not contribute in the first place to his 
tuberculous condition. That fact is not al- 
ways easy to determine, but by close 
cooperation between the employment of- 
fice and the tuberculosis association or 
the sanatorium, it may be made reason- 
ably certain in many cases. Fortunately, 
that time has passed in which a somewhat 
timid clerk who should have been placed 
in a well-ventilated office doing work with 
minimum requirements of nervous energy 
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and physical exertion, was sent out to 
work as a canvasser, climbing steps, meet- 
ing people he was afraid to meet, sub- 
jecting himself to all kinds of weather, 
simply that he might be in the open air. 
A tuberculous worker, such as a 
grinder, a grocery store clerk, or a stone 
cutter, who no longer is able to work at 
his trade because of its hazards for one 
in his condition, presents the real problem 
of retraining. His retraining may have 
been begun in the sanatorium, although 
the shortness of time may have precluded 
the completion of his training. Frequently 
it becomes necessary to put him in touch 
with vocational rehabilitation or other 
adult educational organizations before an 
effective placement can be made. 


OVERCOMING EMPLOYERS’ PREJUDICES 


The advantages in any handicap that is 
not visible are obvious. The primitive 
aversion to anything strange, anyone dif- 
fering from what we consider normal, is 
still with us. And a sound Jooking appli- 
cant has a greater chance of employment, 
even though he may not be as well quali- 
fied for a particular job as another appli- 
cant who has been partially paralyzed or 
has lost a limb. 

An applicant with an arrested case of 
tuberculosis, however, oftentimes is faced 
with an employer's prejudice against any- 
one known to have been treated for tuber- 
culosis. This prejudice is due to a general 
failure on the part of workers, as well as 
employers, to appreciate the fact that a 
worker with arrested tuberculosis presents 
no danger to those around him. The appli- 
cant who is fit for the job, who needs the 
job to help him maintain the recovery he 
has made, may be rejected because the 
foreman cannot be convinced that he is 
not a health menace, or because the owner 
is afraid that his employees will resent 
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the constant contact with an ex-sanatorium 
patient. Overcoming this prejudice is, of 
course, a matter of education. The leaflet 
Shall I Hire Them? prepared by the 
National Tuberculosis Association, and 
distributed to employers by state tuber- 
culosis associations and other organiza- 
tions, is a valuable tool in this educational 
process. It emphasizes the fact that, by 
reason of his former disability, the ex- 
tuberculous patient often is a more effi- 
cient and conscientious worker. It also 
points out that the unsuspecting tuber- 
culosis case who has “bronchial trouble” 
often is a definite menace, while the dan- 
ger in association with the arrested case 
is nil. This leaflet has been used by a 
number of State Employment Services. 


PLACEMENT 


In the placement of the ex-tuberculous, 
the United States Employment Service 
holds to the philosophy governing its 
placement of handicapped persons gen- 
erally—the philosophy which indeed 
governs all placements: that the applicant 
must be considered in terms of his specific 
abilities for the particular work to be done. 
The Employment Service believes that 
every worker is entitled to an individual- 
ized placement service rendered in terms 
of what he can do rather than what he 
cannot do. 

No one person knows all the detailed 
requirements in each of the fifteen or 
twenty thousand possible jobs for which 
men are employed. The Employment 
- Service is making every effort to see that 
staff members know thoroughly the job 
requirements in the occupations with 
which they are dealing and that they 
understand the techniques of individual 
analysis and placement. 

One of the significant items recorded 
on the job schedules of the Occupational 
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Research Program of the United Stat. 
Employment Service concerns the physical 
handicaps permissible on the job. They 
studies will provide interviewers with op. 
more means of learning what occupation 
are open to various types of disabled per. 
sons. The physical handicaps of a worker 
will be treated by a public employment 
office in the same manner as occupations! 
handicaps in skill, knowledge, interest o: 
personality are treated. 

It is obvious that ability to do a particu 
lar kind of work must be the sole basis 
for the referral of an applicant, handi. 
capped or not, by a public employment 
office. Employers will use an employment 
office only so long as the referred appli- 
cants are definite productive assets to their 
companies. An unqualified applicant re. 
ferred from sympathy, or from a desire to 
make himself self-supporting as quickly 
as possible, is not benefited by the referral 
On the contrary, he may be harmed con- 
siderably. After a perhaps painful attempt 
at adjustment, his morale is shattered by 
the inevitable dismissal, and it is quite 
possible that with every such referral his 
chances of qualifying for a job for which 
he might be capable are lessened. Also, 
from the standpoint of the handicapped 
as a group, referral on the basis of ability 
is essential in the long run. In no other 
way can their prestige be built up with 
employers or their job tenure lengthened. 
One qualified handicapped applicant who 
makes good with an employer may, by his 
example, be the means of placing ten 
others. Conversely, a trying experience 
with one worker may forever close a com- 
pany to all handicapped workers. 

It is realized, of course, that the steps 
leading to the intelligent placement of a 
physically handicapped worker may re- 
quire more time than does, for instance, 
the referral and placement of an active, 
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experienced truck driver. The employer's 


lack of knowledge as to just what the 


Sterm “arrested” implies often will neces- 


sitate a time-consuming special effort by 
an interviewer on behalf of the tuber- 
culous applicant whose qualifications for 
the job are equal to or better than those 
possessed by non-tuberculous applicants. 
Consultation with medical or vocational 
rehabilitation officials may be necessary in 
order to interpret the occupational possi- 
bilities and limitations of the physically 
handicapped. The tuberculous applicant is 
entitled, along with every worker who 
possesses a special group of problems, to 
the time necessary to give him a special- 
ized placement service. Where adequate 
time is not given such cases, it is due to 
lack of adequate financing and staffing of 


| the service rather than to any lack of 


interest. 


CENTRAL AGENCY ADVANTAGES 


The special needs of handicapped 
workers are cited frequently as evidence 
that a separate placement agency is neces- 
saty in order to serve them properly. The 
United States Employment Service feels 
that an individualized service can be 
rendered in a centralized placement agency 
for all workers. The experience of em- 
ployment offices has seemed to show that 
the great body of employers is not will- 
ing to obtain workers from a special office 
which serves handicapped workers only. 
Their assumption—justifiable or not— 
seems to be that a special service for the 
handicapped is not guided solely by con- 
siderations of ability as a basis for referral, 
but also by sympathy. The existence of a 
separate agency for the handicapped, too, 
makes necessary a choice in the employer's 
mind between two or more agencies. It 
appears that most employers, simply from 
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habit, even though a handicapped worker 
might well be used on a particular job, 
will consult the agency from which they 
have employed most of their workers. 

As community placement agencies, pub- 
lic employment offices cooperate with 
agencies dealing primarily with the 
physically handicapped. Under the terms 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act, agreements of 
cooperation must exist between the vari- 
ous state employment services and their 
respective Vocational Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices. In cities in which other types of 
rehabilitation agencies are located, a work- 
ing arrangement, providing for the inter- 
change of clients and information, should 
be valuable. The interviewer knows occu- 
pations and is familiar with local job pos- 
sibilities; the tuberculosis association or 
the rehabilitation service has the knowl- 
edge of the worker's clinical and social 
background, as well as of the results of 
any retraining program, and this knowl- 
edge will enable the interviewer to make 
the best possible placement, when oppor- 
tunity arises, of the physically handi- 
capped worker. 

Centralized knowledge of employment 
opportunities is inherent in the idea of a 
placement agency. Special efforts are 
necessary for certain groups such as 
juniors, veterans, and handicapped 
workers. Placement efforts on behalf of 
these groups, however, may be integrated 
in the general service in such a manner 
that an employer may have a single source 
for all workers. In this way, the handi- 
capped worker is not separated from the 
able-bodied job seekers. He is not stig- 
matized by enforced segregation; he 
stands on his own merits; he is considered 
for a job as an individual; and he is con- 
sidered not because he is handicapped, but 
because he is proficient. 
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The States Advance in Rehabilitation 


any per- 
sons make their own adjustment. Some are 
too seriously impaired to engage in full- 
time work. Those who are selected as 
being in need of the service are those who 


cannot make their own 
adjustment but are able 
to engage inemployment 
after being prepared for 
it and can profit by 
the rehabilitation aid 
which is given. Each in- 
dividual case program is 
prepared in full realiza- 
tion of the conditions 
which affect the individ- 
ual—his experience, his 
capacities, and his out- 
look for employment. 
In selecting employment 
for a disabled person, 
the physical impairment 
must be considered with 
the occupational require- 
ments of the selected 
employment. The ap- 
proach to the problems 
of the tuberculous dif- 
fers in some respects 
from that presented by 
the orthopedic group. 


The following procedure in establish- 
ing eligibility for the tuberculous has been 
generally adopted. In the case of a young 
person who has never worked and who 
contracts tuberculosis, the service of re- 
habilitation is given on the theory that 
occupational opportunities are seriously 
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% The National Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act provides for the 
rehabilitation of persons disabled 
in industry or otherwise, and 
their return to employment. The 
words “or otherwise,” as inter- 
preted by the Federal Govern- 
ment, include persons injured in 
public and home accidents, those 
disabled by diseases of various 
kinds, and others whose disabili- 
ties arise out of congenital de- 
fects. Tuberculosis and beart 
disease are listed as disabling dis- 
eases and are so accepted in most 
of the states. The legislation is 
further interpreted to require the 
establishment of individual case 
services in the states for those 
persons whose physical impair- 
ments are such as to make their 
vocational readjustment impos- 
sible without special preparation 
for employment and assistance in 
placement. 


curtailed. Persons who have been ep. 
ployed and contract tuberculosis are cop 
sidered to be in need of the rehabilitatio, 
service if the employment in which thy 
have had experience, or in which thy 


have acquired specif 
skills, has inherent dap. 
gers which might result 
ith a recurrence of the 
disease. 

Although genera! 
policies for establishing 
the need of the service 
to the tuberculous have 
been followed generally 
throughout the country 
by state workers, there 
are certain characteris 
tics which affect the 
service which is ren- 
dered to these individ- 
uals. Before initiating 
a rehabilitation program 
for a person who has 
had tuberculosis, it is 
the practice to secure 3 
thorough physical ex 
amination and to limit 
the physical activity of 
the individual in his 
preparation period ac- 


cording to the recommendations of the 
physician. It is customary also to secure 
physical examinations as part of the case 
supervision for a tuberculous patient dur 
ing the process of his rehabilitation. 
Rehabilitation officials have had great 
satisfaction in working with the tubercv- 
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lous. They have presented rather hopeful 
prospects for success in rehabilitation. 
Many of them are young; most of them 
have had sanatorium experience; and all 
are eager to prepare themselves for use- 
ful work. In those states where the sana- 
toria have been located advantageously, 
and in the institutions in which the 
superintendents and doctors have co- 
operated, programs of rehabilitation have 
been initiated on limited time schedules 
in the sanatoria. Some special examples of 
the possibilities in the field of work for 
the tuberculous can be found in the ex- 
periences of several of the states. 


THE MICHIGAN PROGRAM 
A revival of interest in the newer 
aspects of the cure and adjustment of the 
tuberculous is taking place in Michigan 
as shown by the following report of a 
field agent of the Rehabilitation Service: 


Michigan has tried to extend the services 
of rehabilitation to as many deserving and 
employable persons as possible, but we 
know that there is much more to be 
done. . . . We have been adhering to a 
policy of not considering a rehabilitation 
— until the person to be assisted has 

en pronounced an “arrested case” by his 
physician. Since giving this assurance to 
anyone is difficult on the part of a physi- 
cian, we have found, in some instances, the 
rehabilitation of the tuberculous somewhat 
of a problem. 

Past experiences have shown us that our 
program should begin when the patient 
enters the sanatorium. At that time the 
shock of the diagnosis of tuberculosis pre- 
sents a black and tragic picture, and it is 
not until the tuberculous individual finds 
himself in the same situation with hun- 
dreds of others, that this picture clears to 
any great extent. At this point we might 
well enter into the plan of treatment with 
him, and help him to look forward to 
something constructive for the future. 


MINNESOTA'S SERVICE 
For several years the Rehabilitation 
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Service in Minnesota has given special 
attention to the tuberculous. In the Hen- 
nepin County program, a rehabilitation 
service is initiated while the patients are 
still in the sanatorium. Extension work in 
academic education is furnished by the 
Minneapolis City School system. Voca- 
tional guidance and vocational training, 
when indicated, are offered by the state's 
Rehabilitation Department. Cooperation 
by the medical social worker in the sana- 
torium gives the day-by-day supervision of 
the cases during their rehabilitation. A 
boarding-home, established by the county 
tuberculosis association, provides super- 
vised home care for selected individuals. 
In this institution, rehabilitation cases may 
continue their vocational preparation or 
undertake part-time employment as a pre- 
requisite to full-time employment. 


THE PROGRAM IN IOWA 


In the State Sanatorium in Iowa, at 
Iowa City, programs of rehabilitation have 
been initiated for selected individuals. 
Various types of training have been of- 
fered with commercial work predomina- 
ting. In one or two instances a rehabilitated 
person was retained by the sanatorium as 
a teacher of others. A young woman was 
trained for X-ray work and when reha- 
bilitated in that field, was kept in the 
X-ray room of the sanatorium and became 
a teacher of other patients being prepared 
for the same work. In another instance, 
a teacher who was a patient in the sana 
torium was trained in commercial work 
and remained in the sanatorium to train 
other cases in bookkeeping and stenog- 
raphy. In some of the county sanatoria in 
the state, attempts have been made to 
duplicate in a limited way the work done 
at Iowa City. The State Supervisor of Re- 
habilitation in Iowa is much interested in 
extending the service to a larger number 
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of cases and also in exploring new fields 
of employment for them. 


Missouri's PROGRAM 


Prior to the establishment of a state- 
wide program in Missouri, Julia Alsberg 
worked out a program of training at 
St. Louis's Koch Hospital. She recently 
wrote in the Koch Messenger: 

Since October, 1932, a total of 131 
Koch Hospital patients have been reha- 
bilitated. Forty-six of this number have 
been trained in the secretarial class, three 
in the sewing class, and eighty-two in other 
fields. 

These figures indicate that twice as many 
patients have been trained for other occu- 
pations as for secretarial work. Amon 
these are: — barber, welder, 
shoe repairman, brake adjuster, druggist, 
electrician, beauty operator, radio service 
man, nurse, technician, motion picture 
operator, refrigerator service man, comp- 
tometer operator, envelope machine opera- 
tor, power machine operator, and others. 

The Rehabilitation Department believes 
that the persons who have had training in 
the hospital find it easier to return to life 
outside. Their training has begun gradu- 
ally, some giving only a half hour a day 
to start in order not to tax their strength. 
This has been a constructive use of the 
time prescribed for exercise. 

This training in the hospital has helped 
the patients overcome nervousness and fear, 
and, as a result, has shortened their train- 
ing period after they have left the hos- 
pital. They have become independent wage 
earners, therefore, much sooner than if 
they had waited to start their training until 
after their discharge. 


THE PROGRAM IN WISCONSIN 


A unique situation is found in Wiscon- 
sin through the use of the Convalescent 
Camp at Lake Tomahawk. For several 
years rehabilitation services have been of- 
fered to the persons in this camp. Uni- 
versity extension courses have been given 
in various fields, Training through the 
use of the facilities in the camp has pro- 


vided preparation for selected case 
Landscape gardening, auto mechanics, and 
engineering experience in the boiler room 
and heating plants have been used a; 
preparatory or supplementary instruction 
for persons who are to take up usefu! 
work. There has been constant supervision 
provided for these special training pro 
grams in the camp through a member of 
the state rehabilitation staff. 

Recently the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service in Wisconsin undertook a study of 
7,506 ex-sanatorium patients discharged 
during a period of ten years (1924-1934) 
for the purpose of determining the fac. 
tors which limit or improve the prospects 
for full-time employment for cases which 
have had sanatorium treatment. 


INDIANA'S PROGRAM 

An interesting project is being con- 
sidered in Indiana. Due to the interest 
in the newer aspects of the problem of 
the tuberculous and the need for extend- 
ing the demonstration centers which have 
been sponsored by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, Indiana has been se- 
lected as one of the states in which sig- 
nificant and worthwhile experiences might 
be expected. The Rehabilitation Depart- 
ment, the State Tuberculosis Association, 
and the State Department of Health have 
under consideration a plan which would 
provide for the employment by the State 
Health Department of a trained psycholo- 
gist experienced in work with the tuber- 
culous, and for a budget covering the 
training and other expenses of all selected 
cases by the rehabilitation service, and a 
community organization to supplement 
these two services. It is to be hoped that 
this plan can be carried out since it repre- 
sents the first organized effort to establish 
working relationships on a_ state-wide 
basis involving these three agencies. 
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In the fiscal year 1934-1935, there were 
475 tuberculosis cases reported to the Fed- 
eral government as rehabilitated in that 
year. Those persons were rehabilitated in 
35 of the 45 states cooperating in this 


program. 


A REFERRAL PROCEDURE 


In the rehabilitation program it is of the 
utmost importance that case referrals be 
made by authorized agencies under an 
organized plan and that pertinent case 
data accompany the referral. In the year 
from which these records are taken, 202 
if the 475 reported cases were referred 
by various health agencies. 

At the time of their disablement 34 per 
cent of these cases were not employed. Of 
those employed, 24 per cent were engaged 
in clerical, selling, managerial or super- 
visory positions. It will be seen, therefore, 
that 58 per cent of the total number were 
either not at work at the time of their dis- 
ability or in occupations not usually con- 
sidered in themselves as having unusual 
health hazards. The occupational experi- 
ences of these tuberculous cases, since 
their inquiry, is also important. 

Since disability, 74 per cent were found 
not to have had any employment, and it is 
more than likely that the remaining 26 
per cent had been employed only casually 
or at part-time work. At the time of first 
contact with the rehabilitation service, 96 
per cent of those applying were unem- 
ployed. 

It will be interesting to note what was 
accomplished for these tuberculous per- 
sons. A total of 362, or 76 per cent were 
trained and then placed in employment, 
and the remainder were placed without 
training. Of those trained for their re- 
habilitation employment, 87 per cent were 
placed in employment of the same kind 
or similar to that for which training was 
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given. The others were placed in different 
employment. A variety of occupations 
were selected for them. A total of 169 
were found in general commercial work 
distributed as follows: bookkeeping 21, 
general office work 51, secretarial 31, 
stenography 47, typing 4, accounting 5, 
stenographer-bookkeeper 1, stenographer- 
clerk 9. There were 22 cases rehabilitated 
as salesmen. Other occupations and the 
number of cases in each were: teacher 8, 
watch and shoe repairman 7, farmer 12, 
waiter 5. The following occupations and 
the number of cases in each are recorded 
for the attention of workers for this spe- 
cial group: barbers 23, beauty operators 
10, housemaids 5, nurses 5, hospital or- 
derlies 4. Although it is recognized that 
data on weekly wages are not indicative of 
annual incomes or the ability of the dis- 
abled to maintain themselves, the follow- 
ing wage figures are submitted as indi- 
cating trends in employment opportuni- 
ties. In their rehabilitation employment, 
32 per cent of the cases were paid a weekly 
wage between 20 and 35 dollars. Another 
32 per cent were paid at the rate of 15 
to 20 dollars. Twenty-eight per cent were 
paid a wage under 15 dollars and 8 per 
cent over 35 dollars. 


THE FUTURE OUTLOOK 


It is the desire of rehabilitation workers 
always to keep abreast of the changing 
aspects of the care and treatment of the 
tuberculous. As new methods of treatment 
are discovered for this disease new tech- 
niques should be incorporated in the re- 
habilitation of its victims. It is to be hoped 
that the present satisfactory relationship 
between rehabilitation services and the 
agencies interested in the tuberculous can 
be so maintained that maximum benefits 
will be available to those cases able to 
resume normal life. 
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Qualifications for Rehabilitation Counselors 


F. H. 


I. IS THE objective of 
vocational rehabilitation to assist persons 
handicapped by permanent partial phys- 
ical disabilities to prepare for and to 
enter, or to return to, normal productive 


FINCH 


Furthermore, the choice of a vocationa 
objective based upon such guidance ma; 
play an important rdle in solving for the 
physically handicapped individual the 
difficult problem of obtaining suitable 


life. Since the success 
of individual rehabili- 
tation always depends 
in large measure upon 
the choice of an appro- 
priate occupational ob- 
jective, the quality of 
guidance available to 
the handicapped indi- 
vidual is a matter of 
primary concern. 

In the past, vocational 
rehabilitation _ practice 
has in most instances 
apparently given major 
emphasis to methods of 
vocational training and 
placement, while plan- 
ning based upon mod- 
ern techniques for in- 
dividual diagnosis and 
prognosis has received 
relatively limited atten- 
tion. Advocacy of the 


@ The vocational rebabilitation 
counselor must not only acquire 
the training demanded of a 
counselor to the physically nor- 
mal, be must also obtain experi- 
ence in counseling, under super- 
vision, of that type of handi- 
capped individual that be bas 
elected to serve. In an effort to 
raise standards for such special- 
ized counseling, Minnesota now 
requires certain qualifications 
for the positions of director, 
case-worker, and counselor with 
ber State Board for Vocational 
Education, and these are set 
forth in this article. The editors 
of Occupations will publish 
further examples that come to 
their attention of efforts to cod- 
ify standards for admittance in- 
to other fields of vocational 
counseling. 


employment. Finally 
since it enables him to 
become a more effective 
worker, it may contrib- 
ute in some degree to 
his security after he is 
on the job. 

Research in the field 
of individual differ. 
ences reveals among the 
physically handicapped 
the same wide range of 
abilities, special apti- 
tudes, and interests that 
characterize the physi. 
cally normal. While 
there are special limita- 
tions imposed by the 
physical condition (and 
in some cases by age), 
immediate responsibil it) 
for dependents, and 
other possible factors, 
the problem of voca 


use of such guidance techniques in no way 
minimizes the importance of training and 
placement in rehabilitation. Instead, the 
justification for better guidance—guidance 
which recognizes the qualities of physique, 
intellect, interest, and personality peculiar 
to each individual—is to be found in part 
in the fact that such guidance is essential 
to the most effective vocational training. 


tional guidance in rehabilitation is not 
unique. Instead, the vocational rehabili- 
tation counselor finds that in general his 
duties are fundamentally similar to those 
of other vocational counselors who assume 
a continuing responsibility until an ade- 
quate occupational adjustment is attained. 
The vocational counselor, working with 
clients who are physically handicapped, 
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finds that his chief function is to collect 
and interpret the data upon which indi- 
vidual occupational choices should be 
based. 

If this phase of the rehabilitation coun- 
selor's activity leads to the development 
of a plan for the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped individual through training, 
it is common practice to draw upon the 
resources of an outside agency that is 
equipped to deal with the particular needs 
which the case presents. Since it is impos- 
sible for the counselor to be qualified as 
an instructor in the wide range of voca- 
tions from which his clients should 
choose, this practice has been developed, 
and it is thus unnecessary for him to be 
equipped to give instruction in any voca- 
tion. Throughout the period of training 
the counselor, while continuing to keep 
a close contact with the case, therefore 
occupies what is in some respects a posi- 
tion secondary to that of the persons ac- 
tively carrying on the instruction. 

The typical counselor's assignment in 
rehabilitation presents a variety of prob- 
lems sufficient to demand a broad back- 
ground of knowledge such as will hardly 
be acquired through available formal 
training. The conventional recommenda- 
tion of “long and varied experience’’ to 
provide such a background is of little 
practical worth, since no one person can 
be expected to supplement the technical 
training requisite for entrance to voca- 
tional counseling with employment ex- 
perience sufficiently varied to cover more 
than a minor fraction of the situations 
with which the counselor will be con- 
fronted. Instead, much that is essential to 
superior counseling can probably be best 
developed while engaged in counseling 
under effective supervision. 

The Minnesota State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, partially on the basis of 
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the foregoing considerations, during the 
past two years has established the policies 
under which its program of vocational 
rehabilitation is now being conducted. 
Among the important innovations, so far 
as Minnesota is concerned, was the estab- 
lishment of a new standard of qualifica- 
tions for vocational rehabilitation coun- 
selors. The following statement of quali- 
fications for entrance to all professional 
positions on the rehabilitation staff is 
taken without modification from the Min- 
nesota Board's agreement with the Voca- 
tional Division of the United States Of- 
fice of Education. 


DIRECTOR 
Minimum Qualifications 


Education: Graduation from an accredited uni- 
versity or college plus a Master's degree based 
on advanced university study in (1) vocational 
guidance, personnel, psychology, and other courses 
dealing with individual diagnosis, or (2) a com- 
bination of courses in education and social wel- 
fare supplemented by courses from the fields listed 
in (1) above. 

Experience: A total of five years paid full time 
recent employment in vocational rehabilitation, 
educational and vocational guidance, employment 
or personnel work, and related activities which 
require individual diagnosis, at least two of which 
include administrative or supervisory responsi- 
bility. Also experience in planning and prosecut- 
ing research dealing with educational, occupa- 
tional, or related problems. Graduate training be 
yond the minimum in the above fields may be 
substituted for experience, year for year. 


Additional Desirable Qualifications 


Education: Graduate training in as many as 
possible of the following specific fields: tests and 


measurements—group and individual, educational 
and vocational; statistical methods; industrial or 
personnel psychology; vocational guidance; voca- 
tional psychology; abnormal psychology; social 
pathology; social case work; personnel adminis 


tration and management; occupational studies and 
job analysis; labor problems. 

Special Knowledge: Knowledge of various types 
of jobs, job specifications, and occupational in- 
formation based on job studies; knowledge of 
academic and vocational training agencies; knowl- 
edge of public and community agencies such as 
employment service, health agencies, social agen- 
cies, psychiatric clinics; knowledge of workmen's 
compensation administration and labor legislation; 
knowledge of special! problems of the handicapped. 

Experience: Administrative, supervisory or other 
experience in as many as possible of the following 
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fields: vocational and educational guidance, voca- 
tional and general education, personnel work, 
psychometrics, clinical psychology, and industry. 


Personal Qualifications 


Sex: Male or female. 

Interests: Should possess interests characteristic 
of adult professional workers in the various 
personnel occupations. 

Personality: Must be able to deal pleasantly and 
effectively with, and inspire confidence of, other 
individuals and groups of individuals, particu- 
larly in situations involving administrative rela- 
tionships. 

Appearance: Should be such as to make favor- 
able impression on other persons. 


WorK SUPERVISOR 
Minimum Qualifications 


Education: Graduation from an accredited uni- 
versity or college plus a Master's degree based on 
advanced university study in (1) vocational gui- 
dance, personnel psychology, and other courses 
dealing with individual diagnosis, or (2) a com- 
bination of courses in education and social wel- 
fare supplemented by courses from the fields listed 
in (1) above. 

Experience: Three years full time recent em- 
ployment in vocational rehabilitation, vocational 
and educational guidance, employment or person- 
nel work and related activities. Graduate training 
beyond the minimum in the above named fields 
may be substituted for experience, year for year. 


Additional Desirable Qualifications 


Education: Graduate or under-graduate training 
in as many as possible of the following specific 
fields: tests and measurements—group and indi- 
vidual, educational and vocational; industrial or 
personnel psychology; vocational guidance; voca- 
tional psychology; abnormal psychology; social 
pathology; social case work; personnel administra- 
tion and management; occupational studies and 
job analysis; labor problems. 

Special Knowledge: Knowledge of various types 
of jobs, job specification and occupational in- 
formation based on job studies; knowledge of aca- 
demic and vocational training agencies; knowl- 
edge of public and community agencies such as 
employment service, health agencies, social agen- 
cies, psychiatric clinics; knowledge of workmen's 
compensation administration and labor legislation; 
knowledge of special problems of the handicapped. 

Experience: Employment in supervisory or other 
capacity in as many as possible of the following 
fields: vocational and educational guidance, vo- 
cational education, personnel work, psychometrics, 
clinical psychology and industry. 


Personal Qualifications 


Sex: Male or female. 
Interests: Should possess interests characteris- 
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tic of adult professional workers in the varioy 
personnel occupations. 

Personality: Must be able to deal pleasant) 
and effectively with, and inspire confidence of 
other individuals and groups of individuals, pa 
ticularly in situations that involve supervisory 
relationships. 

Appearance: Should be such as to make favo; 
able impression on other persons. 


COUNSELOR 
Minimum Qualifications 


Education: Graduation from an accredited co}. 
lege or university with the equivalent of (1) x 
least a ful! year's graduate or under-gradua: 
training in vocational guidance, personnel psy 
chology, and other courses dealing with individ 
ual diagnosis, or (2) a full year’s training in edu 
cation or social welfare supplemented by a half 
year of training in the above fields. 

Experience: Two years paid full time recen: 
employment in vocational rehabilitation, voc 
tional guidance, employment or personne! work 
and related activities which require individua 
diagnosis. Graduate training in the fields listed 
above may be substituted for experience, year 
for year. 


Additional Desirable Qualifications 


Education: Graduate or under-graduate train- 
ing in as many as possible of the following spe 
cific fields: tests and measurements—group and 
individual, educational and vocational: industrial 
or personnel psychology; vocational guidance; vo- 
cational psychology; abnormal psychology; social 
pathology; social case work; personnel administra- 
tion and management; occupational studies and job 
analysis; labor problems. 

Special Knowledge: Knowledge of various types 
of jobs, job specifications and occupational in- 
formation based on job studies; knowledge of aca- 
demic and vocational training agencies; knowledge 
of public and community agencies such as em- 
ployment service, health agencies, social agencies, 
psychiatric clinics; knowledge of workmen's com- 

msation administration and labor legislation, 
nowledge of special problems of the handicapped. 

Experience: Employment in as many as possible 
of the following fields: vocational and educational 
guidance, vocational education, personnel work. 
psychometrics, clinical psychology, and industry. 


Personal Qualifications 


Sex: Male or female. 

Interest: Should possess interests characteristic 
of adult professional workers in the various pet- 
sonnel occupations. 

Personality: Must be able to deal pleasantly 
and effectively with, and inspire confidence of, 
other individuals and groups of individuals. 

Appearance: Should _- such as to make favor- 
able impression on other persons. 
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To BEGIN WITH, I be- 
lieve I am a philosopher—a philosopher 
and an optimist. And at this particular 

int in my life’s journey I certainly need 
to be both. I need to stand off, as one does 
in an art gallery, and 
examine things in the 
best possible light. I 
need to remember, too, 
that my experiences are 
not mine alone, but that 
they are being shared 
by thousands of others 
like me. 

Now to my story. 

The early weeks of 
1936 found me work- 
ing as a nurse in Tru- 
deau Sanatorium — an 
arrested patient, waiting 
eagerly for the next X-ray report to say 
I could board the train for New York 
City, a “graduate” at last, ready to take 
her place again in the world of affairs. 

But it was not yet time for that next 
X-ray. In early February I was still doing 
my eight hours each day in the infirmary 
and the doctor's office, coming back weary 
at night for. our fireside chats about all 
the sanatorium doings. 

One evening Adelaide met me at the 
door, breathing excitement. 

“The aptitude tests—tomorrow, Ruth. 
Think of it! They’re holding them again. 
Will you take yours?” Words tumbled 
over words in her eagerness to tell me of 
the return of the National Tuberculosis 
Association’s secretaries who were espe- 
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@ Why do employers hesitate to 
engage the ex-tuberculous? Will "a 
a physician bire a fully qualified > 
nurse-secretary who bas taken 
“the cure” successfully? Read 


true story of one of thousands 
who have experienced one dis- 
appointment after another; @ my life's ambition to 
story of grit and determination. 
The author wishes to be identi- 
fied only as “An Ambitious 
*Graduate’.” 


cially concerned with the rehabilitation of 
the ex-tuberculous. 

Would I take them? Indeed I would, if 
there was the remotest chance of being 
squeezed in on the already crowded list 
of applicants, each one 
anxious to know the 
work he or she would 
best fitted for on 
leaving the sheltering 
walls of the good old 
san. 

The next day found 
me seriously confiding 


revelation—the 


the counselor. 

“I never did enjoy 
nursing,” told her. 
“In fact, I had already 
begun a secretarial train- 
ing course when my rest cure was forced 
upon me.” 

Patiently, understandingly, she listened 
as I confessed my desire to become a nurse- 
secretary in some physician's office. 

After that interview, things began to 
happen. Somehow it was arranged that the 
New York State Rehabilitation Service 
should pay my tuition in typewriting and 
stenography. In December, as a fully 
qualified private secretary, I was ready 
for the new adventure. 

With hope running high, I registered 
at one of the best agencies in the city, a 
non-profit making enterprise, sincerely in- 
terested in finding the right person for 
the right job. With perfect honesty, I told 
of my previous work and reported that 
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seven years ago I had gone to Saranac for 
curing, and stressed the fact that for the 
past two years I had been able to work 
a full day without tiring. 

Then in a very short time I was sent by 
this agency to interview a physician in 
need of a nurse-secretary—just the job I 
could do best and the kind that would 
make me happiest. In the course of our 
talk I admitted curing at Trudeau. 

“You seem qualified in every way,” he 
said kindly. “I will let you know in a day 
or so.” 

But it was ten days afterward that word 
reached me that because of my tuberculous 
background I had not been favorably con- 
sidered. 

However, this was only one day, I com- 
forted myself. There would be others. And 
there were. 

One prominent medical man took two 
hours for an interview, examining my 
laboratory technique and dictating a letter 
to me to test my ability in stenography and 
typewriting. But in three days’ time the 
agency told me that this doctor, too, would 
not consider me. It appears that after I had 
left his office, he had called the agency’s 
director concerning my references. 

“An* Trudeau recommends her so 
highly?” he had asked. “Why did she go 
there? Was it to work, or to cure?”” Of 
course the director had to tell him the 
truth and at once the doctor lost interest in 
me as his future nurse-secretary. 

However, there would be others, I said 
again, but this time the words brought 
less comfort. Would there be others? 

Again I was sent out to a prospective 
job and this time the physician’s wife in- 
terviewed me. We both enjoyed our brief 
chat and when I left her I was sure the 
job would be mine. But she, too, called 
the registry just as the doctor had done, 
only to hear of my sojourn at Saranc as a 


patient and to turn thumbs down on me. 

Now I confess that at this point my 
philosophy and my optimism began to de. 
sert me somewhat. 

“Please discard that Trudeau refer. 
ence,” I begged the registry’s director 
“Tl account for those years as a private 
duty nurse.” But she would not hear of it 
It would be dishonest, she said, and un. 
doubtedly she was right. 

Another call took me to the office of 
prominent Park Avenue physician. This 
time my reference arrived before I did 
but the physician nevertheless spent 
good half-hour of his time questioning 
me, dictating to me, examining the letter 
I had transcribed, and giving me several 
medical terms to spell. The spirit of Web- 
ster failed me on only one word—just one 
word. The physician frowned at my error 
and told me I was ineligible. Ineligible 
because of a misspelled word, or because 
of the Trudeau record that had arrived 
before me? I wondered. 

“You are not worth more than twenty 
dollars a week you know,” said a Fifth 
Avenue doctor, the next time. “You must 
not forget that you have been ill.” 

Forget it? I should say not. No one 
at the moment would let me forget it! 

To hear the jingle of coins in my purse 
again, I have been doing some private 
duty nursing. I confess that each time a 
call comes, however, I wonder if heavy 
lifting will be involved in the nursing 
required—heavy lifting and long and ex- 
hausting hours, so bad for one who has 
once been hostess to the tubercle bacillus. 
But there is little choice. It’s private duty 
nursing or relief, for me. 

Now, a word about that optimism. Yes, 
I am still an optimist, because I believe 
that somehow this predicament of mine 
will be solved. It must be. And not for my 
sake alone, but for the thousands of others 


like me, 
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| like me, all anxious and qualified in every 
way to take their accustomed places in the 
world again. 

It is the employers now who need to 
be educated about us. Whether they be 
hysicians needing nurse-secretaries, or 
rank and file business men, they must be 
made to realize that we ex-tuberculous 
people are safer bets than many others 
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who may now be in their employ—others 
who, through ignorance or indifference 
to what they believe to be colds, or “sinus 
conditions,” or bronchitis, may be spread- 
ing tuberculosis among a large staff of per- 
fectly well people. 

Yes, we are safe bets. For we are cured. 
We know our condition. We know our 
limitations. And we can succeed. 
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High-School Placement Projects 


IRENE C. MALVAN 


your school system 
does not have a placement bureau for 
graduates, there are some methods that 
can be utilized without organized machin- 
ery. These consist of acquainting senior 
students with employment conditions, 
standards, and opportunities in the town 
in which they live, providing direct con- 
tacts for them with prospective employers, 
and finally tying up their class work with 
some community vocational or avocational 
interest. Upon graduation such a program 
provides a natural transition from partici- 
pation in the school life to participation 
in the larger life of the community. 

How is this done? That depends on 
your particular school and community 
situation. How it was done on a small 
scale in the business education department 
of the Armstrong High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is described in this paper. 

For two years the business education 
department of this high school had pro- 
vided pupils with knowledges of business 
principles, methods, transactions, services, 
ethics, and occupational information. But 
the problem that the seniors were facing 


was that of how to use these knowledges 
in a practical way. The textbook could not 
tell them that, so the class began a series 
of guided tours. First they would study 
particular line of business, that is, review 
their knowledges of it and its operation 
in general. Then they were taken to visit 
several companies or stores that repre 
sented this particular branch of service. 
It was arranged in advance that pupils be 
allowed to ask questions and that they be 
given occupational talks by the various 
company managers. Also they received 
what literature was available at each busi- 
ness place and used this, with their notes, 
as a basis for later class discussion. 
These follow-up class discussions cen- 
tered around working conditions, person- 
nel relationships, and occupational advan- 
tages and disadvantages. If additional 


information was needed, some local spe- 
cialist in the particular field was asked to 
talk to the class and answer further 
questions. The pupils then made their 
own estimates of that type of work and 
its relation to their own school training. 
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F hotels, specialty shops, and public service 
units were included in these tours. Banks 
F and other types of businesses that require 
special courses as a background for em- 
ployment were omitted as not being out- 
lets for the general h zh-school product. 

When the tours had been completed, a 
project of writing letters of application 
was begun. Pupils were asked to select 
a community place of business and an 
actual job situation (either one of which 
they had been informed or one which they 
felt might be developed), as a basis for 
an application letter. The first attempts 
were ctude, but many contained original 
ideas. These were criticised by the instruc- 
tor from the standpoint of English usage 
and construction. They were then cor- 
rected by the pupils and rewritten. This 
second edition of letters was then turned 
over to the vocational guidance counselor 
at our school. He criticised them for the 
students, from the standpoint of what an 
employer wanted to know about the appli- 
cant and what impression he received of 
an applicant from his letter. 

Following these leads, the letters were 
rewritten a second time. Finally, each ap- 
plicant read his letter to the class and 
received the group reaction. Those who 
wished to do so incorporated some of the 
group suggestions and wrote the letter 
a third time. The most acceptable letters 
were mailed out to prospective employers. 

While the applicants waited for re- 
plies, they began an interview project. 
Each pupil had an opportunity to be in- 
terviewed and several pupils, who had 
specialized in particular trades, had the 
experience of acting as interviewers. 

A trating scale was devised by which 
the class graded each applicant. This gave 
weights to personal appearance, carriage, 
voice, manner, English usage, clarity of 
answers, ingenuity in meeting unantici- 
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pated questions, preparedness as shown 
through references, samples of workman- 
ship, and effectiveness of appeal. 

All the boys who applied as automobile 
mechanics, for instance, were interviewed 
one after the other until the list was ex- 
hausted. The individual applicant who had 
received the highest rating by the remain- 
der of the class “got the job.” 

At the close of the interview project, 
one of the senior interviewers from the 
U. S. Employment Office held a conference 
with the pupils and gave them important 
hints about being interviewed. 

Two of the letter writers had received 
replies to their applications. Four more 
secured appointments for interviews by a 
telephone follow-up. The instructor made 
appointments for several other pupils. Only 
one full-time job was secured as a result 
of these projects, but six graduates ob- 
tained part-time positions that enabled 
them to continue post-graduate study. 
Four young men made outlets for them- 
selves by attempting job work. One 
bought a small printing press and operated 
it at home. Another secured contracts for 
summer lawn and hedge cutting. Two 
solicited bookings for a ballroom. Three 
did canvassing. A girl, who had cared for 
one child in the afternoons during the 
school year, made a total price to several 
mothers for carrying ten children to the 
playground and park daily. Three other 
graduates were sent as volunteer workers 
in cooperative distributing centers, where 
they might at least gain experience and 
perhaps work into a clerical or sales job. 

Out of a class which numbered forty- 
four, these incidents may not loom large 
if rated statistically. However, considering 
the lack of a school program of place- 
ment, these results do show that a begin- 
ning can be made even though it be 
“without money and without price.” 
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Guidance in a Relief Organization 


C. R. ADAMS and C. H. SMELTZER 


Vocarionat guidance 
programs are generally thought of in con- 
nection with the adolescent period. Dur- 
ing these formative years, attention is 
focused upon the characteristics of dif- 
ferent vocations, with the aim of assisting 
boys and girls in the selection of the voca- 
tions for which they are best fitted. 
Considerable progress has been made al- 
ready in this most important phase of 
guidance. 

However, should vocational guidance 
be confined to the adolescent period of 
life? Is it not true that many adults are 
vocationally maladjusted? Why is it not 
possible to develop opportunities for 
diagnosis and remedial measures in a 
particular vocation? Would not this pro- 
cedure help to bring about increased 
efficiency, besides assisting those em- 
ployees unsuited to their work to find a 
field of activity to which their abilities are 
better adapted? 

Adult guidance problems are definitely 
a part of vocational guidance and voca- 
tional education. While some industries 
have made attempts at job and employee 
analysis and evaluation, the mass intro- 
duction of vocational guidance into busi- 
mess is comparatively new. Yet most 
employees need sound guidance during 
their first few employment periods, and 
some perhaps even longer. Such a pro- 
gram should provide for the maladjusted 
as well as those destined for advance- 
ment. 

Another field for guidance work is in 
the many social-service organizations 
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these organizations, because comparative coverec 
ly few have been specifically trained fojiiptechnic 
their jobs owing to the “mushroom’fMthe j¢ 
growth of such organizations during policy; 
depression years, and with the clieaf—pextra-b 
served by these organizations. relief; 
The Pennsylvania State Emergency re 
lief Administration has been making uff tion. 
attempt to develop a diagnostic and gui Arr 
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ly of employees classified as ‘Visitors I ficienci 
who make personal contact with appli—) provin 
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eligibility and the amount of relief gran} }tests 
to be made. The number of Visitors hag} the prc 
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The guidance program designed bggof dis 
the Personnel Unit of the Relief Admin velope 
istration had a threefold purpose: firs Were 
to discover those employees whose set abe 
to cot! 


ing and knowledge were potential mate 
rial for executive positions; second, t 
acquaint all employees with their speci: 
weaknesses and supply them with a tech 
nique for self-improvement; and third 
to discover those people who were perf 
forming their jobs so unsatisfactorily the 
they could more profitably be encourage 
to embark upon other fields of employ 
ment. 
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GUIDANCE IN A RELIEF ORGANIZATION 


This program consisted of a state-wide 
performance” evaluation, developed 
Sand conducted by the Personnel Unit, in- 
volving 4,051 Visitors. Arrangements 
were made so that each employee could 
jearn of his or her standing in the evalua- 
tion. After this “job performance’’ evalu- 
ation, diagnostic tests were constructed by 
Sthe Personnel Unit in the fields of infor- 
imation with which these employees 
ishould be familiar. These diagnostic tests 
covered the following broad fields of 
Btechnical information used by Visitors on 
(1) Relief Administration 
policy; (2) general relief procedure; (3) 
Hextra-budgetary relief; (4) eligibility for 
relief; (5) budget procedure; (6) weekly 
case report; (7) general related informa- 
ption. 
Arrangements then were made through 


ithe supervisory staff whereby the em- 


§ ployees could learn of their specific de- 
Hficiencies and then could set about im- 
proving themselves in their own work. 


After a period of study, achievement 


tests were constructed for determining 


ithe progress which had been made. 


The diagnostic tests and methods for 


Jadministering them were made available 


sto the supervisors throughcut the state. 
i For administrative purposes, the state is 


| divided into 37 local units. In a number 
™ of districts, considerable interest was de- 


veloped, and after the results of the tests 
were available, many of the supervisors 
set about developing a guidance program 
to correct the specific weaknesses dis- 
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covered. Those employees who showed 
potentialities for advancement were given 
an opportunity for further study, and 
others who were revealed to be somewhat 
maladjusted in their particular jobs were 
given guidance in seeking opportunities 
in other fields of endeavor. 

When one considers the rapidity with 
which most of these emergency programs 
have developed, it would be too much to 
expect a complete acceptance and uni- 
versally practical functioning of such a 
program upon its initiation. Thus, some 
districts have succeeded better than others 
in guiding and advising employees. How- 
ever, much interest has been shown, and 
work of a pioneering nature has been 
done toward a form of occupational gui- 
dance that will enable a worker to fit 
more successfully into his job. Conse- 
quently, employees realize that the atten- 
tion focused upon them is for their bene- 
fit, and that their work is being equitably 
evaluated. 

The future may afford a continuance 
and further development of such a pro- 
gtam. Much will depend upon the nature 
of the change in economic conditions. 
Nevertheless, one must realize that the 
surface has scarcely been scratched in the 
field of adult guidance from the stand- 
point of better job adjustment, job se- 
lection, and placement. Perhaps the 


development of direly needed adult gui- 
dance programs will come to be one of 
the prerogatives of personnel depart 
ments of industry. 
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Incomes of Physicians 


J. D. LAUX 


acest complete stud- 
ies of the incomes of physicians were 
made by the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care for the years 1928 and 
1929. The median net incomes were 
$4,555 and $4,200 respectively. Since 
then, a number of state and county medi- 
cal societies have collected some statistics 
for limited areas. Estimates from these 
sample studies vary, but show for the 
year 1933 a median gross income between 
$5,000 and $6,000, and a median net 
income between $3,000 and $4,000. 

A nation-wide questionnaire survey in 
1934, with 1,361 returns, showed a net 
income of $3,570. A nation-wide post- 
card survey, with 4,565 returns, in 1935, 
showed a net income of $3,792. 

It is generally accepted that the median 


net income of physicians is now abou 
$3,500. Approximately 40 per cent of the 
physician’s gross income is spent in the 
maintenance of his practice. 

From an American Medical Associa- 
tion study, “The Distribution of Physi 
cians in the United States,’ we find that 
the “average” physician is 47 years of 
age, has had 20 years of actual practice. 
and can expect to practice 17 years more, 
or a total of 37 years of service; the 
average age at graduation is just under 27 
years, and the average age at death is 64 

Counselors should be interested also in 
the following table published in the Edy. 
cational Research Bulletin of the College 
of Education of Ohio State University, 
Volume 12, No. 1, January 11, 1933, 
published and compiled by Earl W. An- 
derson: 


AVERAGE Net INCOMES IN VARIOUS PROFESSIONS 


First 

Four 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 30-34 

Years Years Years Years Years Years 
Medicine $5,902 $6,638 $7,508 $7,453 $6,178 
ee, 2,995 4,712 5,813 5,507 5,301 4,644 
kw e 1,897 2,660 3,835 5,100 7,291 9,350 
Engineering 1,494* 2,645* 3,187* 3.825% 4845* 6,375 
Veterinary Medicine .......... 1,938 2,797 4,743 4,258 6,591 6.103 
Journalism 2,272 4,541 6,205 5,600 
Investment Banking .......... 2,350*  7,700* 10,000* 


* Median. 
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Occupations has 
published in recent months three bibliog- 
raphies—" Occupational Books—A Five- 
Foot Shelf” by Robert Hoppock; “Voca- 
tional Guidance—A Five-Foot Shelf” by 
Robert Hoppock and Anne Pavan; and 
“Aids to Occupational Research” by Ed- 
win W. Davis. The editors, feeling that 
the set was incomplete without a similar 
“five-foot shelf” for vocational educa- 
tion, requested J. C. Wright, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education, 
United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to prepare such a bibliog- 


| raphy. 


The list which follows represents the 
work of Dr. Wright and his staff. The 
stipulations relative to number and scope 
of references which the National Occupa- 
tional Conference imposed, as in the other 
bibliographies, made impossible the in- 
clusion of every useful title. In cases 
where two books on the same subject 
were equally valuable, and only one could 
be included, the selection has necessarily 
been arbitrary. The National Occupational 
Conference assumes the blame for such 
omissions by virtue of the directions it 
gave to the compilers, and apologizes in 
advance to those authors and publishers 
whose interests have thus been sacrificed 
for the sake of producing a short list 
that would meet the demand from work- 
ers in many fields. 

GENERAL 

Anderson, Lewis F. History of Manual 

and Industrial School Education. New York, 


Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. 251. $2.00. 
An account of the growth of manual and indus- 


Vocational Education—A Five-Foot Shelf 


J. C. WRIGHT 


trial education in Europe, and the early discussions 
and proposals which led to the actual introduc- 
tion of the work into the public schools of this 
country. Contains valuable references to very old 
material. 


Bennett, Guy V. Vocational Education of 
Junior College Grade. Baltimore, Warwick 
& York, 1928. Pp. 244. $2.75. (University 
Research Monographs, No. 6). 

Discusses problems incident to the organization 
of a nation-wide system of vocational education 
of junior college grade. 

Clark, Harold F. Economic Theory and 
Correct Occupational Distribution. New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1931. Pp. 176. $2.00. 

“An attempt to see what if any light generally 
accepted economic principles will throw upon the 
os of the number of people there should 

in each occupation, and what if any obligation 
public education has to bring about correct oc 
cupational distribution.” 


Eaton, Theodore H. Education and Voca- 
tions. New York, Wiley & Sons, 1926. Pp 
300. $2.50. 

Intended to assist vocational teachers to meet 
the problems which arise in making the needed 
adjustments between education and vocations. Seven 


major problems of vocational education are also 
discussed. 

Klapper, Paul. Contemporary Education 
New York, Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 660 
$2.40. 

Includes some discussion of vocational « 
tion, justifying public support for it; refers 
to types of classes, teaching methods, and some 
of the unsolved problems. 

Lancelot, William H. Handbook of Teach- 
ing Skills. New York, Wiley & Sons, 1929. 
Pp. 198, $2.00. 

Suggests procedures for “learning by thinking” 
rather than by repetition and recall 

Land, S. Lewis. The Duties, Qualifications, 
and Responsibilities of Directors of Voca- 
tional Education. Milwaukee, Wis., Bruce 
Publishing Co. (n. d.). Pp. 32, 25 cents. (In 
dustrial Arts Brochures, No. 6). 

A small pamphlet briefly setting forth the execu 
tive functions and responsibilities of the director. 
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Lee, Edwin A., (ed.). Objectives and 
Problems of Vocational Education. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1928. Pp. 
451. $3.00. 

A symposium in which national authorities have 
discussed various phases of vocational education. 
It serves as a résumé of accomplishments for the 
ten-year period of the National Vocational Edu- 
cation Act. 

Macdonald, Austin F. Federal Aid. New 
York, Crowell Co., 1928. Pp. 285. $2.75. 

Said to be an intensive and impartial study 
of the entire Federal aid system. This form of 
cooperative effort is described and evaluated. 

Mann, George C. Syllabus for a First 
Course in Vocational Education. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1930. Pp. 120. 
$1.50. 

Thirty lessons designed to introduce students 
to a study of the objectives and problems of voca- 
tional education. 

Mays, Arthur B. An Introduction to Voca- 
tional Education. New York, Century Co., 
1930. Pp. 323. $2.00. 

A basic text on the “fundamental problems and 
primary aims” of vocational education in which 
the author reveals his belief that “Vocational edu- 
cation has a far broader connotation than voca- 
tional training.” 

National Education Association. Dept. of 
Secondary School Principals. Issues of Secon- 
dary Education. Report of the Committee on 
the Orientation of Secondary Education, Chi- 
cago, Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association, 
1936. Pp. 372. $1.00. (Bulletin V. 20, No. 
59. January 1936). 

One of the issues raised is: “Shall secondary 
education include vocational training, or shall it 
be restricted to general education?” Arguments 
pro and con are cited, but the Committee takes 
the positive side, and supplies specifications for a 
dynamic program. 

National Industrial Conference Board. 
Public Education as Affecting the Adjust- 
ment of Youth to Life. New York, The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 1929. 
Pp. 61. $1.50. 

An analysis of the economic and social condi- 
tions which influence and surround the educa- 
tional system, made by a committee of business 
men and professional educators. 

Prosser, Charles A., and Allen, Charles R. 
Have We Kept the Faith? New York, Cen- 
tury Co., 1929. Pp. 429. $2.75. 

Sets forth the inequalities of education for the 
different groups of citizens in a democracy, and 
makes a plea for consideration of the worker in 


planning educational programs. 


OCCUPATIONS 


—.Vocational Education in a Democry 
New York, Century Co., 1925. Pp. 5% 
$3.00. 

The underlying principles of vocational 4, 
cation are analyzed, types of schools evalygy: 
and many other phases of the problem dwelt upc 

Sears, William P. Roots of Vocationg 
Education. New York, Wiley & Sons, 193) 
Pp. 310. $2.75. 

A history of vocational education interwoy 
with the political, economic, and educational ever 
which mark its path; it leads into the dim py 
of the pre-Christian era. Its chief purpose ; ; 
source book, 

Snedden, David. American High School 
and Vocational Schools in 1960. New Yok 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 193) 
Pp. 122. $1.50. 

A flight of fancy envisioning an ideal edug 
tional scheme. It is assumed that a solution { 
the pressing social and economic problems mak 
the scheme possible. 


Society for the Promotion of Engincerin; 


Education. A Study of Technical Institute 
Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster Press, 1931. P 
281. $1.00. 


—.A Study of Technical Institutes ; Summay 
Report. Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster Press, 1931 


Pp. 39. 


One of the principal conclusions reached as 1 
result of this study is that: “A need exists in ow 
post-secondary scheme of education for a larg 
number of technical schools. . . .” The purpos 
of a technical institute is said to be “to tris 
men and women for callings and functions whic 
occupy an area between the skilled crafts and th 
highly scientific professions.” 


Wright, John C., and Allen, Charles R 
The Administration of Vocational Education 
of Less than College Grade. New York 
Wiley & Sons, 1926. Pp. 436. $3.00. 

Administration is clearly defined and differen 
tiated from supervision, and a program of definite 
training for administrators outlined. 

—.E ficiency in Vocational Education. Nev 
York, Wiley & Sons, 1929. Pp. 443. $3.0 

Describes in detail the procedures and method 
used in making a survey, which is considered the 
basis of an efficient program in vocational edu 
cation; it offers to administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers an effective means of improving thei 
programs and evaluating their organizations. 
—. The ———— of Vocational Education 
of Less than College Grade. New Yotk, 
Wiley & Sons, 1926. Pp. 415. $3.00. 

Outlines the problems of supervision as applied 
to vocational education, and indicates the differ 
ences in this field from that of general education 
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AGRICULTURE 
Cook, Glen C. Handbook on Teaching 
Vocational Agriculture. Danville, Ill., Inter- 
state Printing Company, 1933. Pp. 406. 
$3.00. 

One of the more recent books and essentially 
a teacher-training volume, but conveys a philosophy 
of vocational education in agriculture which is 
basically sound. 

Eaton, Theodore H. Vocational Education 
in Farming Occupations. Chicago, Lippin- 
cott Co., 1923. Pp. 374. $2.00. 

“In all programs of vocational education in 
agriculture there is implied a philosophy of social 
purpose in organization and an organization con- 
tributing to the achievement of that purpose. To 
a discussion of that implication” this book is 
devoted. It answers in a clear, concise way why, 
what, and how. ; 

Future Farmers of America. Revised Man- 
val (15th ed.) Baltimore, Md., French-Bray 


Printing Co., 1936. Pp. 76. 15 cents. 

This is the official source of information on 
the national organization of boys studying voca- 
tional agriculture. It contains the constitution, cere- 
monies, suggestions on organizing and conducting 
activity programs, meetings, and the like. 

Getman, Arthur K., and Chapman, Paul 
W. Young Man in Farming. New York, 


Wiley & Sons, 1933. Pp. 216. $1.75. 

This book is directed to high school students 
and especially those “in the early years of a cur- 
riculum in vocational agriculture in gaining ac- 
curate knowledge in the outlook for farming as an 
occupation.” It contains inspirational stories as well 
as sound suggestions to assist in preparing for 
such career. 

Hamlin, Herbert M. Readings Related to 
the Objectives for Agriculture. Ames, lowa, 
Collegiate Press, 1934. Pp. 458. $1.75. 

What other ple think and have said con- 
cerning some of the problems of agriculture espe- 
cially as they have implications regarding agricul- 
tural education, is the way in which this book may 

described. A wide range of opinion and point 
of view are made available to the reader. The 
book has been edited by Mr. Hamlin. 

Lattig, Herbert E. Practical Methods in 
Teaching Vocational Agriculture. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book -»» 1931. Pp. 360. 
$2.50. 

A well-written book of methods designed for 
teachers, teacher trainers, supervisors, and others 
responsible for instruction in agricultural educa- 
tion who wish concrete suggestions on setting up, 
altering, or modifying their programs. 

Nolan, Aretas W. The Case Method in the 
Study of Teaching with Special Reference 
to Vocational Agriculture. Bloomington, IIl., 
ry School Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 266. 

2.00. 
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“The object of this case-book is to furnish con- 
crete teaching situations in the field of vocational 
agriculture from which teachers . . . may learn 
principles and methods of good teaching.” 

Schmidt, G. A. Ej ciency in Vocational 
Education in Agriculture. New York, Century 
Co., 1928. Pp. 314. $2.25. 

_ Analyzes responsibilities of teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture and describes methods of mea- 
suring the efhiciency of their program against six- 
teen standards which have been set up as charac- 
terizing an efficient plan of vocational agriculture 
education. 

—.New Methods in Teaching Vocational 
Agriculture. New York, Century Co., 1924. 
Pp. 268. $2.00. 

An attempt to bring to teachers new and pro- 
gressive ideas and methods of teaching vocational 
agriculture, this book was the first to appear show- 
ing how to make efficient use of job analysis and 
also how efficient this method can be when prop- 
erly used. 

—.Projects and the Project Method in Agri- 
cultural Education. New York, Century Co., 
1926. Pp. 360. $2.50. 

A rather complete teacher's handbook delving 
into the project method of teaching agriculture and 
giving helpful suggestions on the various phases 
of programs of supervised practice for students 
of vocational agriculture. 

Schmidt, G. A., and Ross, W. A. Teach- 
ing Evening and Part-time Classes in Voca- 
tional Agriculture. New York, Century Co., 
1931. Pp. 278. $2.25. 

Part I. Mr. Schmidt presents problems in adult 
education and shows how the conference method 
lends itself admirably to evening class instruction 
with adult farmers. 

Part II. Mr. Ross presents problems with the 
out-of-school farm youth, characterizes the group 
and its relation to the other main groups served 
by vocational agriculture, and shows how to or- 
ganize and conduct part-time classes. 

Schmidt, G. A., Ross, W. A., and Sharp, 
M. A. Teaching Farm Shop Work and Farm 
Mechanics. New York, Century Co., 1927. 


Pp. 288. $2.75. 

Designed to help the teacher of farm mechanics 
determine what to teach, how to select and or- 
ganize teaching materials, and how to conduct 
shop instruction. This book points out the impor- 
tance of farm mechanics and shows clearly where it 
fits into a farmer training program. 

Stewart, Rolland M., and Getman, Arthur 
K. Teaching Agricultural Vocations. New 
York, Wiley & Sons, 1927. Pp. 377. $3.00. 

A volume designed especially for teachers and 
prospective teachers. “It has been the op ag of 
the authors to emphasize such methods as grow 
directly out of the activities of these vocations 
and at the same time to utilize the best that has 
accumulated in the field of general education.” 
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Stimson, Rufus W. Vocational Agricul- 
tural Education by Home Projects. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 468. $2.00. 

Massachusetts was one of the few states having 
vocational education prior to the passage of the 
National Vocational Education Act in 1917. Out 
of that experience Mr. Stimson wrote this book 
embodying much of the best in this state’s plan 
and giving first voice to the effectiveness of the 
a method in agricultural teaching for the 

igh school students. The soundness of such an 
approach is still recognized. 

True, Alfred C. A History of Agricultural 
Education in the United States, 1785-1925. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1929. Pp. 436. $1.00. (U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Misc. Pub. No. 36). 

Shows the development of agricultural educa- 
tion in its relation to science and general education 
and the economic conditions of the country. It 
sketches briefly types and kinds of legislation, 
leaders, growth of organizations, and the status 
of secondary education in agriculture both before 
and after the passage of the National Vocational 
Education Act. 

Wheeler, John T. Methods in Farmer 
Training, through Participation and Place- 
ment. Atlanta, Ga., Turner E. Smith Co., 
1926. Pp. 364. $2.50. 

Opens with a discussion of the fundamental 
economic and business aspects of farming, and 
claims that training for managerial ability in spe- 
cific types of farming is the chief vocational need 
of the farmer. 


BUSINESS 
Barnhart, Earl W. ‘Trends in Commercial 
Education.” In Lee, Edwin A., Objectives 
and Problems of Vocational Education. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1928. Pp. 
95-128. 
—.Chairman. “Research in High School 
Commercial Studies.” Jn National Education 
Association. Department of Superintendence. 
Sixth Yearbook—The Development of the 
High School Curriculum. Washington, D. C., 
The Department, 1928. Pp. 435-454. 
Bossard, James H. S., and Dewhurst, J. F. 
University Education for Business. Philadel- 
hia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. 
Pp. 578. $5.00. 
Objectives, history, development and present 
status of education for business in universities. 


Coyle, Grace L. Present Trends in the 
Clerical Occupations. New York, Woman's 
Press, 1928. Pp. 44. 75 cents. 

Conclusions of this study indicate that clerical 
occupations are in the maelstrom of rapidly shift- 
ing economic conditions in which lower wages, pe- 
tiods of unemployment, scarcity of jobs, reduced 


OCCUPATIONS 


skill in many positions, and less opportunity , 
rise, are all involved. 

Lewis, E. E., chairman. “Junior Commerc 
Curriculum.” In National Education Asso. 
ciation. Department of Superintendence 
Fifth Yearbook—The Junior High Schooj 
Curriculum. Washington, D. C., The Depart. 
ment, 1928. Pp. 430-454. 

Lyon, Leverett S. Education for Busines;. 
(3rd ed.). Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1931. Pp. 586. $3.50. 

A description and critical analysis of business 
education in every kind of class and school, with 
a plea for a reorganization of secondary-schoo! 
commercial courses by including social business 
subjects and elementary technical skill subjects 

Nichols, Frederick G. Commercial Educa. 
tion in the High School. New York, Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1933. Pp. 514. $3.00. 

A critical discussion of commercial education, 
its status, problems, cbjectives, and the factors 
which guide in the construction of curricula, by 
a professor in the Graduate School of Education 
of Harvard University, and one-time chief of om. 
mercial education service of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 

Tonne, Herbert A., and Tonne, M. H. 
Social-Business Education in the Secondary 
Schools. New York, New York University 
Press, 1932. Pp. 288. $2.40. 

Weersing, Frederick J. Reorganization of 
Commercial Education in Public High 
Schools. Cincinnati, South-Western Publish- 
ing Co., 1929. Pp. 154. 75 cents. 

Report on a state-wide survey of commercial 
education in Minnesota in 1927, concluding with 
an evaluation of the aims and curriculum, and 
recommendations for improvement based on the 
facts disclosed. 

HoME ECONOMICS 

Bevier, Isabel. Home Economics in Educa 
tion. (2nd ed.). Philadelphia, Lippincott 
Co., 1928. Pp. 256. $2.00. 

This standard work, first published in 1924, 
now includes a chapter on “New Developments in 
Home Economics.” Its purpose is “to consider the 
development of home economics in relation to 
the education of women.” ; 

Branegan, Gladys A. Home Economics 
Teacher Training under the Smith-Hughe: 
Act, 1917 to 1927. New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. 159. 
$1.75. (Contributions to Education, No. 
350). 

An historical sketch of home economics educa- 
tion prior to 1927 including the status of the pre- 
employment training of home economics teachers, 
and a study of t in the objectives. One of the 
trends indicated is that: “Home economics is com- 
ing more and more to be recognized as a social 
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study concerned with the improvement of life 
within the home and community.” 

Brodshaug, Melvin. Buildings and Equip- 
ment for Home Economics in Secondary 
Schools. New York, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1932. Pp. 178. $1.75. 
(Contributions to Education, No. 502). 

This is an evaluation of equipment, “such larger 
pieces as may properly be termed furniture and 
installations, or such furniture as may affect the 
building plans,” in communities of 10,000 to 500,- 
000 population. Offers suggestive “standards for 
desirable plant facilities.” 

Brown, Clara M., and Haley, Alice H. The 
Teaching of Home Economics. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 395. $2.00. 

A book of methods written by two women of 
wide experience. It throws light on such problems 
as objectives, curricula, related subjects, all-day and 
part-time classes, and the need for professional im- 
provement. 

Clark, Laura V. A Study of the Relation- 
ship between the Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher Training Curricula of a Group 
of Women’s Colleges and the Expected 
Responsibilities of Beginning Teachers. New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1933. Pp. 82. $1.50. (Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 586). 

Columbia University, Teachers College. 
Home-Making as a Center for Research. New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1927. Pp. 122. $1.50. 

Report of conferences held March 2-April 20, 
1927, which brought together home-economics 
leaders and experts in many other fields. The aim 
was problem finding and the result was to bring 
out new and fresh ideas and to dislodge old tradi- 


trons. 

—.Placement of Home Economics Content 
in Junior and Senior High Schools. Directed 
by Annie Robertson Dyer. New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 
Pp. 112. $1.20. (Home Economics Curricu- 
lum Study, 1). 

The first step in a comprehensive plan to evalu- 
ate the relative importance of topics offered in 
home economics during the high school years, for 
the purpose of improving the curriculum. 

Dyer, Mrs. Ranie I. (Robertson). The 
Administration of Home Economics in City 
Schools. New York, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1928. Pp. 143. $1.50. 
(Contributions to Education, No. 318). 

This st provides an excellent statement of 
common and desired practices, and is designed to 
—_ > determining policies for home-economics 

ucation. 


Herrington, Evelyn M. Homemaking. New 
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York, Appleton-Century Co., 1935. Pp. 205. 
$2.00. 

An integrated program which presents a method 
of teaching through the use of a homemaking 
apartment by which the subject matter ordinarily 
taught in Separate courses “is taught functionally 
oS Situation simulating that of an actual house- 

Judy, Helen E. Trends and Needs in Home 
Management. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1929. Pp. 128. $1.50. 
_ Some of the trends shown by this study are: 
instructors are interested in better .preparation; 
standards for new entrants are being raised; course 
materials are changing; there is a growing tendency 
to place the subject in the junior or senior year 

Kauffman, Treva E. Teaching Problems in 
Home Economics. Philadelphia, Lippincott 


Co., 1930. Pp. 176. $1.80. 

A study by the State supervisor of New York. 
It relates to problems in teaching subjects which 
have been undergoing a great transition: foods, 
now taught through the family meal; clothing, by 
means of wardrobe needs; family relationships; 
home economics for boys. 

Leighton, Frances H. A Basis for Building 
a Course in Economics of the Home. New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1931. Pp. 114. $1.50. (Contributions to 
Education, No. 459). 

A selected group of 75 families with incomes 
ranging from $900 to $3,000 and with from two 
to four children, formed the basis of this study 
whose purpose was to derive “desirable conten! 
by the use of local family case studies.” 

Miller, Cora B.; Friant, Regina J.; and 
Turner, Marcia E. A Guide to the Teaching 
of Home Economics. Ames, lowa, Collegiate 
Press, Inc. Vol. 1, Beginning Foods, 1934 
Pp. 60. 65 cents. Vol. 2, Clothing, 1936. 
Pp. 58. 65 cents. 

Payson, Verna M., and Haley, Alice H 
Adult Education in Homemakine. New York, 
Century Co., 1929. Pp. 251. $2.25. 

Of interest to teachers, teacher trainers, admin 
istrators, and supervisors. Flexibility both as to 
time and content is one of the recognized vital 
needs of adult classes. Methods of teaching are 
outlined and these are based on the acknowledged 
difference between adult and child. 

Rockwood, Lemo Dennis (Mrs. Cedric E.) 
Teaching Family Relationships in the High 
School. Washington, D. C., American Home 
Economics Association, 1935. Pp. 117. 90 
cents. 

Divided into three parts, the book deals succes- 
sively with questions most frequently asked regard- 
ing education for family life; questions and situa- 
tions for class discussion; bibliographical references 
for the use of the teacher. 
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Russell, Mabel, and Wilson, Elsie P. Art 
Training Through Home Problems. Peoria, 


Ill., Manual Arts Press, 1933. Pp. 214. $2.85. 

Problem solving methods have been used to 
point the way to a practical use of art in daily 
life. The problems and illustrative material sug- 
gested are based upon the needs of the individual, 
the home, the school, and the community. The book 
was prepared by two Home Economics professors 
in the Iowa State College. 

Spafford, Ivol. Fundamentals in Teaching 
Home Economics. New York, Wiley & Sons, 


1935. Pp. 424. $2.75. 

The author notes among teachers and teacher 
trainers a growing consciousness that new ways of 
teaching are needed, and also a “growing —_ 
ciation that the new ways must be built on a basic 
philosophy of education and fundamental princi- 
ples of learning.” The basic philosophy of educa- 
tion advanced is that a program is worth while 
“only as it helps the individual to live a satisfying 
life in an ever-changing world.” All the phases 
entering into such a broad range program are dis- 
cussed, 

Williamson, Maude, and Lyle, Mary S. 
Homemaking Education in the High School. 
New York, Appleton-Century Co., 1934. 


Pp. 500. $2.60. 

A text for teachers which discusses current prob- 
lems confronting teachers of home economics. It 
outlines aims, offers methods of teaching, and pro- 
vides practical suggestions for illustrative mate- 
rials, equipment, records, and expense accounts. 

Winchell, Cora M. Home Economics for 
Public School Administrators. New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 


Pp. 151. $1.50. 

A compact volume with information designed 
for administrator, supervisor, and teacher. Chapter 
1 gives an analysis of aims and purposes. Home 
economics is said to be an ideal field for coordi- 
nating other subjects more or less isolated. Prob- 
lems of administration, selection of staff, rooms 
and equipment, and ways of adapting a course to 
community needs are discussed. 


INDUSTRIAL—FOREMANSHIP TRAINING 


Allen, Charles R. The Foreman and His 
Job. Philadelphia, Lippincott Co. 1922. 
Pp. 526. $3.50. 

This is a compilation of the essential points 
raised and discussed in foremen’s conferences “or- 
ganized around a fairly comprehensive, but by no 
means complete analysis of the foreman’s job.” 
It is intended to serve as a suggestive guide for 
the conduct of such conferences. 

—.The Instructor, the Man, and the Job. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott Co., 1919. Pp. 373. 
$2.50. 

Outlines the principles and methods of effective 
trade training for instructors in trade schools and 
plants. Has served as a standard for many years. 


Cushman, Frank. Foremanship and Super. 
vision. New York, Wiley & Sons, 1927. Pp. 
238. $2.50. 

Deals with the “conference procedure as applied 
to certain work in the field of vocational in. 
tion.” 

Diemer, Hugo. Foremanship Training 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1927. 
Pp. 230. $2.50. 

Designed especially for the guidance of execu. 
tives and officials in a plant who are responsible 
for the development of better foremanship. 

Gardiner, Glenn L. Better Foremanship 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. 
Pp. 333. $2.50. 

Foremen’s problems presented in question and 
answer form. 

Mellen, George F. Foreman Training. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1928. Pp. 150. 
$1.50. 

Material prepared for the Engineering Extension 
Department of the Pennsylvania State College, 
which sets forth objectives brought out in confer. 
ences conducted by the conference method plan. 

Shellow, Mrs. Sadie R., and Harmon, 
Glenn R. Conference Manual for Training 
Foremen. New York, Harper & Bros., 1935 
Pp. 199. $2.50. 

Discusses technique of the conference method 
and the organization of a program; supplies plans 
for conducting eighteen s ihe conferences. 

Triche, Andrew. Blementary Industrial 
Supervision. (Rev. ed.). State College, Pa., 
Pennsylvania State College, 1934. (16 
books). $2.00. 

First edition by G. F. Mellen, published in 1928 
under title Foreman Training. 


REHABILITATION 

Anderson, Roy N. Disabled Man and Hi: 
Vocational Adjustment. New York, Institute 
for the Crippled and Disabled, 1932. Pp. 
102. $1.00. 

“A study of the types of jobs held by 4,404 
orthopedic cases in relation to the specific disabil- 
ity.” This is of special interest to placement and 
social service agencies and rehabilitation bureaus. 
The appendix includes an extensive list of jobs 
classified according to various disabilities. 

Hamilton, Walter I., and Kidner, T. B. 
Advising the Tuberculous about Employ- 
ment. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins Co., 
1926. Pp. 171. $2.00. 

Kessler, Henry H. The Crippled and Dis- 
abled. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1935. Pp. 337. $4.00. 

Dr. Kessler is Medical Director of the New Jer- 
sey Rehabilitation Commission, and in his sum- 
mary declares: “The problem of the crippled and 
the disabled in the United States is ome of voca- 
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tional maladjustment. This maladjustment is due 
in large part to social prejudice. This discrimina- 
tion can be overcome by education” and adequate 
measure to meet the problem. 

La Dame, Mary. Securing Employment for 
the Handicapped. New York, Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City, 1927. Pp. 133. 50 


cents. 

A study of placement agencies for the handi- 
capped in New York City, and the draft of a 
tentative scheme for a central employment bureau. 


McBride, Earl D. Disability Evaluation. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott Co., 1936. Pp. 623. 


$8.00. 
“Principles of treatment of compensable in- 


Oscar M., and Snortum, Kenneth 
O. Disabled Persons, Their Education and 
Rehabilitation. New York, Century Co., 1926. 


Pp. 610. $3.00. 

Relates the story of the evolution of the social 
attitude and policy toward the handicapped. De- 
voted to a consideration of the problems of the 
handicapped, from the preventing of disabilities to 
the restoration of victims to the normal life of self- 
dependent citizens. 

Watson, Frederick. Civilization and the 
Cripple. London, John Bale, Sons & Daniels- 


son, 1930. Pp. 120. 

In this British book a good deal of space is 
devoted to an interpretation of the American 
scheme, as it is called, and the author finds ele- 
ments which might be adopted very advantageous- 
ly in Great Britain. : 

White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. Committee on Physically and 
Mentally Handicapped. The Handicapped 
Child. New York, Century Co., 1933. Pp. 


452. $3.00. 

This is said to be a problem of national scope 
which calls for the “integration of national, state, 
and local educational, vocational, industrial, health 
and welfare activities in a comprehensive plan on 
behalf of the handicapped child.” It is said that 
Federal and State rehabilitation services “have 
demonstrated the feasibility of training handicapped 
persons on the job.” 


TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 


Evans, Owen D. Educational Opportunities 
for Young Workers. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1926. Pp. 380. $3.00. 

The purpose of this study was to trace the 
historic development of educational opportunities 
for — youth, to show the needs of the 
group, “to suggest where emphasis should be 

se.” 

Friese, John F. The Cosmopolitan Evening 
School. New York, Century Co., 1929. Pp. 
388. $3.00. 
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Shows the necessity and feasibility of adult 
education in the fields of both general and voca- 
tional education. 

Fryklund, Verne C. The Selection and 
Training of Modern Factory Workers. Min- 
neapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1934. Pp. 28. 50 cents. (Employment Stabili- 
zation Research Institute. Additional Publica- 
tions 23). 

Suggestions for training are offered with refer- 
ence to factory work in large organizations, based 
on mpeg which indicate “that in general the 
number of semiskilled operatives is increasing at a 
fairly rapid rate, whereas the number of skilled 
mechanics is decreasing.” 

Hall, Herman S. Trade Training in School 
and Plant. New York, Century Co., 1930. 
Pp. 500. $5.00. 

An aid for the trade instructor in public schools 
and plant training departments. The author, “a 
successful mechanic who has risen to a position 
of responsibility . . . has carefully selected his 
material for its special application to the teaching 
of trades.” 

Jones, Walter B. Job Analysis and Cur- 
riculum Construction in the Metal-Trades 
Industry. New York, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1926. Pp. 104. $1.50. 
(Contributions to Education, No. 227). 

“A contribution to the study of curriculum con- 
struction in vocational education based on job 
analysis of pattern makers’ trade.” Contains a five- 
page bibliography. 

Keller, Franklin J. Day Schools for Young 
Workers. New York, Century Co., 1924. 
Pp. 577. $2.60. 

Presents all phases of part-time and continuation 
school problems resulting from the author's ex- 
perience in the East Side Continuation School of 
New York City. — 

Land, S. Lewis. Trade Associations, Theiw 
Services to Education. New York, Heating 
and Piping Contractors Nationa! Association, 
1931. Pp. 141. $2.00. 

A brief historical account of educational develop. 
ments of national trade associations, particularly in 
the trades. 

Mays, Arthur B. The Problem of Indus- 
trial Education. New York, Century Co., 
1927. Pp. 416. $2.25. 

Discusses apprenticeship, its historical begin- 
nings, growth, principles, methods and s of 
training developed through the necessities of mod- 
ern industry. There is a section devoted to the 
training of female industrial workers. 

Minnesota University, Department of Psy- 
chology. Minnesota Mechanical Ability Tests. 
The report of a research investigation sub- 
sidized by the Committee on human migra- 
tions of the National Research Council and 
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conducted in the department of psychology 
of the ce of Minnesota. By Donald 
G. Paterson and others. Minneapolis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1930. Pp. 586. 
$5.00. 

In his foreword, Robert M. Yerkes states that 
this study gives “promise of developments which 
should significantly improve educational, voca- 
tional, and industrial procedures.” 

National Industrial Conference Board. 
Public Schools and the Worker in New Y ork. 
New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, 1928. Pp. 80. $1.50. 

Describes New York State's public educational 
opportunities for young people in commercial and 
industrial training. 

Newkirk, Louis V., and Greene, Harry A. 
Tests and Measurements in Industrial Edu- 
cation. New York, Wiley & Sons, 1935. Pp. 
253. $2.75. 

A book designed for the shop teacher which 
is said to be helpful and easy to use. In the 
author's words it presents “a simple and prac- 
tical discussion of the essential principles of edu- 
cational measurements as applied to the teaching 
of shop and drawing courses.” The most — 
and reliable of the tests are assembled and de- 
scribed. 

Payne, Arthur F. Administration of Voca- 
tional Education, with Special Emphasis on 
the Administration of Vocational Industrial 
Education under the Federal Vocational Edu- 
cation Law. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1924. Pp. 354. $3.00. 

A study of “The Vocational Education Law” 
and the development of the industrial education 
phase of the work. 

—.Methods of Teaching Industrial Subjects. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1926. 
Pp. 293. $3.00. 

Intended as an aid to the teacher of industrial 
subjects, to enable him to master the technique 
of teaching and to apply the fundamental prin- 
ciples to his teaching of industrial subjects. 

Peffer, Nathaniel. Educational Experiments 
in Industry. New York, Macmillan Co., 1932. 
Pp. 207. $1.50. 

Opening with a barrage of questions regarding 
vocational training, the author sets out not to sup- 
ply answers but factual information, and to examine 
outstanding experiments, to the end that answers 
may be found. 

Prosser, Charles A., and Bass, M. Reed. 
Adult Education. New York, Century Co., 
1930. Pp. 390. $2.75. 

The problem of the public evening school for 
the adult worker is analyzed. Reasons why schools 
have failed to function successfully are given, and 
the minimum requirements in various directions 


below which a school cannot succeed are stated 
Buildings, equipment, light, heat and ventilation. 
functioning subject matter; qualifications, sele. 
tion and training of instructors; methods and pro. 
cedures in teaching are other topics dealt with. 

Ricciardi, Nicholas, and Kibby, Ira W. 
Readings in Vocational Education. New York, 
Century Co., 1932. Pp. 570. $3.00. 

A source book of the literature on industria) 
education which quotes freely from books, re. 
ports, and pamphlets, through which the aims of 
this type of education are clarified. 

Scrimshaw, Stewart. Apprenticeship. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1932. Pp. 273. 
$2.50. 

This is an effort to “reveal the fundamental 
philosophy upon which apprenticeship develop. 
ment must proceed,” and to point out its “essen. 
tial elements.” 

Selvidge, Robert W. Individual Instruction 
Sheets. Peoria, Ill., Manual Arts Press, 1926. 
Pp. 263. $2.50. 

Outlines a technique for the preparation of indi- 
vidual instruction sheets, and the methods neces- 
sary in their successful use. Written with special 
reference to trade and industrial education, but 
the general principles may apply to all phases of 
school work. 

Fryklund, Verne C., and others. Principles 
of Trade and Industrial Teaching. Peoria, Ill, 
Manual Arts Press, 1930. Pp. 419. $2.75. 

Organization of subject matter, selection of 
learning units involved in any subject, the learn- 
ing process, observation problems, measuring re- 
sults, and many other phases of industrial teach- 
ing are presented. 

Smith, Fred Colfax. Curriculum Problem: 
in Industrial Education. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1930. Pp. 145. $1.00. 
(Harvard Bulletins in Education, No. 16). 

Suggestions and course outlines for building an 
industrial education curriculum, OM past ex- 
periences and present » 

Smith, Homer J. Industrial Education, Ad- 
ministration and Supervision. New York, 
Century Co., 1927. Pp. 334. $2.50. 

This book is “a detailed analysis of duties, activ- 
ities, and relationships” of the directors and super- 
visors of industrial education for which data were 
collected from one hundred and twenty large cities. 

Snedden, David, and others. Reconstruc- 
tion of Industrial Arts Courses with Special 
Reference to Aims and Objectives in Junior 
High Schools. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1927. Pp. 143. $1.50. 

Quotes Dr. Bonser’s definition of industrial arts, 
and distinguishes between industrial arts and vo- 
cational education. 


Struck, Ferdinand T. Foundations of In- 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION—A FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


dustrial Education. New York, Wiley & Sons, 
1930. Pp. 492. $3.00. 

A foundational text in industrial education for 
teacher-training classes, designed to acquaint them 
with “the underlying philosophy, the basic prin- 
ciples, the prevailing practices, the accepted termi- 
nology and recognized standards in trade and in- 
dustrial education.” 

—.Methods and Teaching Problems in Indus- 
trial Education. New York, Wiley & Sons, 
1929. Pp. 214. $2.75. 

Outlines improved teaching methods and teacher- 
training programs, and presents fundamental prin- 
ciples in terms of actual situations. 


Trumbull, Frederick M. Guidance and 
Education of Prospective Junior Wage Earn- 
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ers. New York, Wiley & Sons, 1929. Pp. 
298. $3.00. 


_ Suggestions for organizing and conducting voca- 
tional guidance departments, based upon a critical 
examination of a survey made of the 14 to 21 
year-olds in employment in Rockford, Ill. Empha- 
sis is placed upon careful placement, cooperative 
training, and consistent follow-up as among the 
most important features of the program. 

Thorndike, Edward L., and others. Predic- 
tion of Vocational Success. New York, Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1934. Pp. 284. $2.50. 

A comprehensive effort to learn what happens in 
later years to children who are given vocational 
guidance. It is indicated that any forecast in regard 


to mechanical work at age 14 would not be re- 
liable. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association for Adult Education, Annual Meeting, Skytop 
Lodge, Pennsylvania, May 17-20, 1937. 
American Vocational Association Convention, Baltimore, Maryland, De- 


cember 1-4, 1937. 


Eleventh International Congress of Psychologists, Paris, July 25-31, 1937. 
International Altrusa Convention, Mexico City, Jume 23-26, 1937. 
National Education Association Convention, Detroit, Michigan, June 27- 


July 1, 1937. 
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OCCUPATIONAL 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


The Second of a Series of Monthly Surveys Presented by the 


National Occupational Conference 
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More on Jobs in New York 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


Pp RIVATE EMPLOYMENT 
agencies of the better kind, upon whom 
many employers call for their junior execu- 
tive and office personnel, are beginning 
for the first time in several years to shift 
their emphasis from hunting jobs to hunt- 
ing qualified applicants. Interviews with 
representatives of such agencies in New 
York City have revealed a number of areas 
in which they believe shortages of com- 
petent workers soon will appear. The ac- 
companying observations are based upon 
these interviews. The reader is urged to 
remember that they are reflections of 
opinion only; and opinion on these mat- 
ters should always be taken cum grano 
salis since there is ever the possibility of 
someone else turning up tomorrow with 
exactly opposite opinions. Pending the 
time, however, when there are available 
more reliable sources of information, the 
observations of placement officers, with all 
of their limitations, may be both interest- 
ing and useful, especially since these offi- 
cers are in closer contact with the actual 
situation than any other single group. 

In the field of junior executives, a di- 
minishing supply of cost accountants, audi- 
tors, credit-men, and junior statisticians 
has been noted during the past few months. 


This is due somewhat to seasonal condi- 
tions, which cause a decided increase in 
this type of work during the early part of 
each year. Some agencies report actual 
shortages of certified public accountants 
capable of earning from $65 up, and of 
tax accountants, both due in part to the 
seasonal factor of increased tax work. 

A demand for experienced employment 
interviewers has been apparent recently, 
many interviewers leaving the public field 
to be reabsorbed in private industrial per- 
sonnel work. Personnel jobs at the moment 
are definitely on the up-turn in light of the 
increasing importance of labor relations 
to industry and the expansion of public 
employment services resulting from new 
unemployment compensation laws. It must 
be remembered, however, that industry is 
demanding experienced employment and 
labor relations people, and that the gov- 
ernment, in all but the very low bracket 
jobs, is also demanding specific experi- 
ence. The government jobs in almost all 
cases will be filled by civil service exami- 
nations. Information regarding these may 
be obtained from state and municipal civil 
service commissions. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
find male stenographers for both junior 
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and adult jobs, paying from $18 to $35 
a week. Undoubtedly some experienced 
trained stenographers are unemployed, but 
they do not meet the special requirements 
of employers who will have only workers 
of specified race, age, religion, or person- 
ality. Even an inexperienced boy of the de- 
sired type, with sufficient training, may 
have opportunity for employment. Steno- 
type operators, both male and female, are 
at a premium; almost anyone with train- 
ing and a little experience can be placed 
immediately. 

Increasing difficulties are being encoun- 
tered in finding girl calculating machine 
operators, with experience on the Bur- 
roughs, the Marchand, the Comptometer, 
and the Monroe. Although an increasing 
demand for bookkeeping machine opera- 
tors is noted, the disparity between the de- 
mand for trained workers and the supply 
thereof is not so noticeable. It is almost im- 
possible to find thoroughly experienced 
gitls for Hollerith or Powers key-punch 
or tabulating machine operation. 

The alreadly great demand for key- 
punch, sorting, and tabulating machine 
operators has been given an added stimu- 
lus by the many business machines being 
adopted by larger companies in connection 
with social security reporting. Two of the 
largest companies in the business machine 
field have developed machines which auto- 
matically compute from original pay, the 
unemployment compensation tax, the old 
age benefit tax, and the resultant salary. 
It is said that an experienced typist or 
key-punch operator must be given at least 
a month’s intensive training by the com- 
pany manufacturing these machines. 

Although demands for all types of ma- 
chine workers point toward a shortage of 
experienced female operators, there are 
still a considerable number of trained and 
experienced men available for these jobs. 
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Employers still demand women, but they 
will probably be forced to accept men in 
the near future. 

Demands for workers in the banking 
and financial fields follow fairly closely 
those in the commercial field with per- 
haps one exception. Female stenographers, 
at salaries of $25 to $35, with banking 
or financial experience, are almost impos- 
sible to find. In most cases, these jobs de- 
mand girls under 25 years of age, with a 
few employers raising the age limit to 
35; type and personality are especially 
stressed in these jobs. All kinds of women 
bookkeeping machine operators also are 
in demand in the banking houses. 

Commenting on this difficulty in se- 
curing commercial and financial help, in- 
terviewers suggest that employers change 
their specifications in accordance with 
changing conditions in the labor market. 
Although most employers have discarded 
“depression thinking” in regard to sales, 
production, budget, and other functions, 
they still cling to depression thinking in 
connection with employment. Ever since 
1930, employers have been able to make 
any demands, offer any salary, and require 
any combination of experience and skill 
which suited them, and find more appli- 
cants for the job than they wanted. This 
situation no longer prevails. 

Other employers, forced to economize, 
required one person to do a combination 
of several jobs. Such versatile applicants 
are becoming scarce and employers are be- 
ginning to recognize that the availability 
of such combination skills was a depres- 
sion phenomenon. The rapidly decreasing 
reservoir of experienced female office and 
banking help probably will force employ- 
ers to open their departments to the well- 
trained, young, ambitious workers who for 
the last eight years have been given little 


opportunity. 
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In the industrial occupations, various 
offices in New York City still report de- 
cided difficulties in securing certain types 
of experienced workers. In the laundry in- 
dustry, the demand for hand-ironers and 
pressers, shirt finishers, and folders is still 
unabated at employment agencies handling 
this type of placement. Wages and the 
working conditions in most laundry es- 
tablishments do not tend to attract many 
young people to these occupations. Contin- 
ued demands, exceeding the immediately 
available supply of workers, in power oper- 
ating jobs in the children’s dress, shirt, 
and leather goods fields, still exist. Two- 
needle hemstitchers and union special ma- 
chine operators also are difficult to find. 
Most of these vacancies, to a certain extent, 
are seasonal in character. 

Among skilled workers the demand con- 
tinues for instrument makers, tool and die 
makers, optical mechanics, and brass mold- 
ers. All of these jobs require considerable 
experience. 

Accompanying the up-turn in business 
conditions we find an increasing national 
budget for beautification and a correspond- 


ing demand for masseurs, manicurists, 
marcel wavers, and beauticians. Although 
beauty colleges are turning out thousands 
of graduates yearly, employers still demand 
experience. 

During February, hard-to-fill orders for 
Negro workers occurred in the following 
lines: upholsterers, plasterers, bus-boys (at 
very low salaries) , salad-girls, and licensed 
engineers. 

Most interviewers consulted recently re- 
garding occupational demands, seemed 
impressed by the fact that each month 
brings an increasing crop of orders for 
which workers cannot be discovered in 
their files. Many thousands of unemployed, 
trained, and experienced workers are in the 
private as well as the public employment 
office files, but in many cases their age 
eliminates them from the present employ- 
ment picture. Others have lost their skills, 
and still others find that their old trades 
have become things of the past. 

The job of readjusting these unem- 
ployed, and of placing inexperienced but 
trained young people in industry, is now 
beginning in earnest. 
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W: FIND agreement 
with many of the shortcomings of voca- 
tional education that ‘David Snedden 
suggested in the February number of 
OccuPATIONS in his remarks concerning 
the statement of the NEA Orientation 
Committee report. It is also quite easy to 
see that one might criticize some parts of 
vocational training as carried out during 
the early stages of the Smith-Hughes pro- 
gram. Within the past half-dozen years, 
however, the Smith-Hughes work has 
been enlarged to meet the need for voca- 
tional training in many fields. 

Dr. Snedden does not mention the pro- 
vision for vocational training in diversi- 
fied occupations. He does, however, 
present a plan for “state functional voca- 
tional schools” for those students who 
are nineteen years of age or over. There 
is merit in this state functional plan, but 
many problems will have to be solved 
before it can be put into operation. 

The diversified occupational training 
program which Dr. Snedden does not 
mention, meets many of the objections 
which he raises against vocational educa- 
tion. Also, we feel that this diversified 
occupational program embodies a few of 
the principles of his “state functional 


program.” 


For three years, operating under the 
Smith-Hughes law, the following pro- 


Whither Vocational Education? 
(An Answer) 


W. E. ROSENSTENGEL and F. B. DIXON 


gram for vocational training in diversified 
occupations has been carried out in the 
Columbia, Missouri, Senior High School: 

High school students who were em- 
ployed on a job where there was a chance 
for vocational training were enrolled in 
the high school in courses in personnel 
problems and occupational training. The 
requirements for students who wish to 
take this work are: 

1. A student must be working at least 
twenty hours each week throughout the 
school year on a job which offers definite 
possibilities for training and some oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 

2. A student must be interested in mas- 
tering the skills in the occupation at which 
he is working. 

3. The employer must give the student 
definite training on the iob in accordance 
with the educational possibilities agreed 
to by the employer 


Three years ago a coordinator was em- 
ployed to supervise this program. The 
coordinator teaches the class in personnel 
problems, locates suitable jobs for 
students, and supervises the training 
which the employer gives the student. 
The coordinator, of course, does not at- 
tempt to do any of the vocational instruc- 
tion. He does, however, arrange for 
skilful and interested employers to give 
this training. During the past three years 
the enrollment in this work has steadily 
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increased. At the present time students 
are being trained in the following occu- 
pations: 

Advertising, auto mechanics, baking, 
bookkeeping, carpentry, commercial art, 
cosmetology, dairy wholesale, furniture 
retail, grocery retail, hardware retail, 
library work, motion picture operation, 
office practice, photography, picture fram- 
ing, printing, and salesmanship. Over a 
period of five or six years this list will be 
greatly extended. 

Typical programs for training in di- 
versified occupations are given below. 

After three years’ experience with this 
plan of vocational training it is felt that 
the program is both practical and desir- 
able for the following reasons: 

1. Students are continuing at work in 
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the of vocation for which they were 
trained; many of them become full time 
workers for the employer who gave the 
training. 

2. Nearly all of the students testify 
that training on the job by the employe; 
is exceedingly valuable. 

3. The program brings about coopera. 
tion between the three groups interested 
in vocational training—management, labor, 
and the schools. 


4. The program brings the schools in. 
to much closer contact with industry and 
business. 


5. We have found that occupational 
environment is superior to school environ. 
ment for vocational training. 


6. The cost of the program is low, be. 
cause the school uses business and indus. 
trial establishments for specific job 
training. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING IN AUTO MECHANICS 
The subjects completed in the 10th and 11th grades were those necessary for high 
school graduation. The program for part-time cooperative training for the 12th 


grade follows: 


Hr. No. Unit 


per 0 of Taught 


Classification Subject Wk. Wks. credit b 
1. Variable High School Subj. Mech. Draw. 10 36. 1 Ind. Art Dept 
2. Related (Constant) Personnel Prob. 5 36 1 Coordinator 
3. Related (Variable) Physics 7 36 1 Science Dept. 
4. Occupational Training Auto Mechanics 20 36 1 Employer 
OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING FOR CARPENTER 
The subjects completed in the 10th grade were those necessary for high school 
graduation, The program for part-time cooperative training for the 11th and 12th 
grades follows: 
11th grade 
Hr No. Unit 
per of of Taught 
Classification Subject Wk. Wks. credit y 
1. Required High School Subj. English III 5 a Eng. Dept. 
2. Related (Constant) Personnel Prob. 5 36 1 Coordinator 
3. Related (Variable) Woodwork so 6% 1 Ind. Art Dept. 
4. Occupational Trainin Carpentry 20 36 1 Employer 
5. High School (Variable) Physical Edu. 5 36 VY, ~~ Phys. Ed 
12th grade 
Hr No. Unit se 
o an 
Classification Subject wi. 
1. High School (Required) Am. History 5 36 1 Soc. Sc. 
2. Related (Constant) Adv. Personnel 5 36 1 Coordinator 
3. Related (Variable) Mech. Draw. 10 36 1 Ind. Art Dept. 
4. Occupational Training Carpentry 20 36 1 Employer 
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NEWS OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Branch Association Activities 


EDITED BY MARIE McNAMARA 


Secretaries of the branches are requested to send reports to Miss 
McNamara, Commercial High School, York Square, New Haven, 
Connecticut, promptly after each meeting or other event. 


DETROIT 

Kenneth L. Heaton, Director, Division 
of Curriculum Research, State Depart- 
ment of Education, was the guest speaker 
at the January dinner meeting of the Gui- 
dance Association of Detroit and Vicinity. 

Dr. Heaton pointed out that workers in 
guidance had set up unattainable ideals 
in the past but that conditions during 
the last two years have furthered their 
realization. He explained that much had 
been done in the field of curriculum re- 
search, and that the increased pupil in- 
formation now available is more closely 
related to instruction. 

A young adult panel from high school 
graduates of Detroit and vicinity made up 
the program for the February meeting of 
the Association. The members of the 
panel were graduated approximately ten 
years ago and thus reflected more mature 
judgment than the younger group who 
made up the panel last year. 


The topic, “Do Our High Schools 
Offer a Sound Program to Youth?” 
brought out the opinion that high schools 
should not only give specific training for 
trades but should also give a broad cul- 
tural background. 

Ray Johnes, State Director, Boys’ 
Work YMCA, and Director, Youth Stud- 
ies Council of Social Agencies, was chair- 
man of the panel. 


District OF COLUMBIA 

The March meeting of the Guidance 
and Personnel Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia featured a panel dis- 
cussion on the subject, “What Can Our 
High Schools Offer in Guidance?” L. H. 
Dennis, Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, presented 
this topic. The panel consisted of Frank 
W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools; 
J. M. Lang, Office of Education; Irene 
Blythe, Counselor, Woodrow Wilson 
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High School; two high school graduates; 
and four high school undergraduates. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
The Minneapolis Vocational Guidance 
Association held its first monthly meet- 
ing in November with the personnel 
workers of the Minnesota Education As- 
sociation at a dinner. The guest speaker 
was Sarah Sturtevant, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, who spoke on 
the subject, “Disturbing Conflicts Be- 
tween Theory and Practice in Guidance.” 
“What the National Re-employment 
Service is Doing to Provide Jobs,” was 
the topic discussed at the January meet- 
ing, and a report on the ‘‘State-wide Sur- 
vey on Guidance Agencies and Practices” 
as conducted by the local NYA office, 
was given at the February meeting. The 
March meeting, held at a CCC camp, 
was planned to familiarize members of 
the Association with the activities there. 
At the April meeting superintendents 
and principals of schools in the Twin 
Cities and outlying towns will explain gui- 
dance practices in local schools. The As- 
sociation at its annual meeting in May 
will join with a group of guidance work- 
ers from St. Paul who are organizing a 
branch association. 


New York 

In addition to a program featuring 
the topic, “Business, Industry, and the 
Schools,” the following resolution was 
passed by the New York Vocational Gui- 
dance Association at its January meeting: 


Resolved that the New York Vocational 
Guidance Association of 213 members ur- 
gently request the state legislature to ratify 
the National Child Labor Amendment. Fur- 
ther, it is recommended that the state legisla- 
ture cooperate with the State Department of 
Education to the end that the educational 
facilities for these older boys and girls may 
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be so practical and attractive that they vil 
gladly remain in school. 

A proposed plan for Certification of 
Counselors, as prepared by a special com. 
mittee of the New York Vocational Gui 
dance Association, was also presented 
the Association at this meeting. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

At the first meeting of the year, 193¢ 
1937, held September 24, Norman ( 
Fenton, Director of Claremont College 
Guidance Center, Claremont, California 
addressed the Seattle Branch of the 
NVGA on the subject, “The Interview 
With the Child.” 

A dinner meeting was held October 29 
with Charles R. Frazier, Principal, Edi: 
son Vocational School, as the speaker 
His topic, “Opportunities for Youth in 
the Non-Professional Vocations,” de- 
veloped many ideas of interest to his 
audience. 

On November 18 the Seattle Associa- 
tion met at the Broadway High School 
for a dinner prepared and served by the 
girls of the vocational class in Home 
Service. Under the competent direction 
of Kathryn Kennedy, Instructor, and 
Secretary of the Association, the class ef- 
fectively demonstrated this particular 
phase of vocational education. Following 
the dinner, the group was taken for a 
conducted tour of the Edison Vocational 
School. Members were afforded an op 
portunity to see all trades of the school 
in actual operation and to secure a first: 
hand view of vocational education as 
exemplified by this particular school. 

D. J. Conley, Supervisor of School 
Savings for the Washington Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank, was the guest speaker for the 
January 27 meeting. Mr. Conley’s topic, 
“Cross-Section of Trades in Occupations 
Found in Modern Banking,” gave an in- 
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they wil ight of the many trades represented in largest in point of membership and ser- 
a he personnel of a modern bank. vice. 
cial al ]. J. White, Coordinator of the Edison Charles R. Allen, styled by The Ameri- 
aed Gui focational School, addressed the Feb- can in a recent article on his service, “The 
sented | ary meeting of the Association on the Father of Vocational Education,” who is . 
“Mubject, “Labor and Its Relation to the spending the winter in San Antonio, has 
rade School.” expressed himself as most enthusiastic 
over the Association’s work. 

cn c At a meeting held in the Joel Chand- TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

Collen jer Harris Junior High School, San COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
lifornia Antonio, on January 22, plans were or- The first meeting of the Teachers Col- 

of a ginized for a South Texas Vocational lege Branch of the NVGA for this aca- 
Rental Guidance Association, and application demic year occurred at a tea given by 
| for admission as a branch association was Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Educa- 
i made to the National Vocational Gui- tion, Teachers College, the principal ob- 
1 Edi dance Association. jectives of which were to welcome new 
speaker The purpose of the organization, as members and to elect officers for the new 
math i texplained by Merrill Bishop, Assistant term. Lewis Crosby presided as retiring 
c a Director of Education in the San Antonio president. Newly elected to office were 
a his Schools, and in charge of vocational gui- Donald E. Super, President, and Allis 

dance, is “to create a better understand- Graham, Secretary. 

ew ing among those who employ and those At a general meeting in November 
School who guide others into employment.” several items of business were discussed, 
“tape A branch charter, signed by Leona C. including the proposed amendment for a 
» Aa Buchwald, President, Fred C. Smith, delegate assembly of the NVGA. 
ne Executive Secretary, and Marie McNa- In December the branch members and 
and ta Chairman, Committee on Branch other students interested in guidance met 
, re Associations, has been issued to the South with George E. Hutcherson, Supervisor of 
sie Texas Branch as a permanent record of Guidance, New York State Department 

r its affiliation with the National Voca- of Education, to discuss certification re- 
te tional Guidance Association. quirements for counselors with an official 

‘abe Congratulations are hereby extended actively engaged in fixing standards. A 
tional H +5 the South Texas Branch for success in At the January meeting the relation 
mS promoting service in the field of voca- of other types of experience to vocational 
ie tional guidance in South Texas. guidance was the subject of the evening. 

seid Herschel Johnson, NYA Director of Much interest was expressed as to the 
: *’ B the 10th District, addressed the Associa- relative merits of business, industrial, or 
dacat tion at its February meeting. At this time teaching experience, and the weight 
Gov. Board of Directors was set up and a_ which should be given to these types of 

“ number of new memberships from all experience as well as social case work 
1 the over Southern Texas were announced. and group work in fixing standards. 
* President Otela Kelley and the Board The February meeting, soon after the 

of Directors are endeavoring to make the beginning of the second semester, was 
i South Texas Association one of the devoted to general purposes, including 
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the welcoming of new members. Several 
members reported on the convention at 
New Orleans. 


Worcester, MASSACHUSETTS 
At the end of its first year, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Association of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, finds itself among the 
leading guidance associations in the 
country. It has not only grown in num- 
ber—it now boasts of a membership of 
64—but its influence is shown in the 
newly awakened interest in guidance by 
the people of Worcester. For guidance 
is shortly to be introduced into the pub- 
lic schools, the private schools are ac- 
knowledging its influence, and the local 
press has been interested. Eighty teach- 
ers have enrolled in a survey course in 
guidance given by Richard D. Allen, As- 
sistant Superintendent in Charge of Re- 
search and Guidance, Providence Public 
Schools, under the auspices of Harvard 
and Boston Universities. 


The programs for the meetings hel 
during the year were arranged with ; 
view of presenting phases of guidance 
that would not only interest but benef 
the entire membership. Speakers of 1. 
tional reputation have addressed the As 
sociation. 

Two meetings have been held during 
the fall of 1936. At these meetings em. 
phasis was placed on the question of vo 
cational guidance in industry. John W 
Higgins, of the John Woodman Higgins 
Armory, the speaker at the first fall meet. 
ing, emphasized the needs of vocational 
training and indicated the part that vo- 
cational guidance can and should play in 
industry. The second meeting was ad- 
dressed by Irving Clark who discussed 
the functions of the employment and per. 
sonnel departments in industry. 

A detailed report of the activities of 
the Association for its first year is pre- 
sented in the First Annual Report pub 
lished recently. 
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Occupational Adjustment 


TOUR PLANNED BY N. O. C. 


spucationat Tour 
covering approximately ten cities in which 
one or more phases of occupational ad- 
justment are especially well exemplified, 
will be sponsored by the National Occu- 
pational Conference, starting in Minne- 
apolis on May 3 and closing May 14 in 
New York City. Twelve public school 
superintendents from representative cities 
between 100,000 and 1,000,000 popula- 
tion will be guests, traveling in a special 
Pullman car and stopping each day to 
study and discuss the occupational adjust- 
ment program in a different school 
system. 

Under the leadership of Edwin A. Lee, 
Director, National Occupational Confer- 
ence, it is planned to compress within the 
fortnight as rich an experience as can be 
devised in order that members of the 
group will have every opportunity to learn 
what is being done in other school sys- 
tems and how those programs or parts of 
programs may be applied in their own 
or other communities. Conferences will be 
held frequently en route in the Pullman- 
observation car that will be living quarters 


for the entire party for most of the trip. 

“The problem of occupational educa- 
tion constitutes one of the major tasks 
facing school administrators today,” Dr. 
Lee said in announcing the tour. “The 
superintendent is the key to the solution 
of the problem. To the extent that he 
understands, initiates, and supports a 
thorough program of occupational edu- 
cation is there likelihood that real progress 
will be made.” 

The following school superintendents 
have been invited to make the NOC tour: 
Charles B. Glenn, Birmingham, Alabama; 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Paul Loser, Trenton, New Jersey; 
Worth McClure, Seattle, Washington; 
James P. Nourse, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; L. John Nuttall, Jr., Salt Lake 
City, Utah; E. E. Oberholzer, Houston, 
Texas; Carroll R. Reed, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Edward D. Roberts, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Paul C. Stetson, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Alexander J. Stoddard, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Willis A. Sutton, 
Atlanta, Georgia; David E. Weglein, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Colleges Expand Guidance 


And Placement Activities 
Unquestionably the depression caused 


the nation’s colleges and universities to 
become more guidance conscious. Often 
information about college guidance and 
placement programs coming to the at- 
tention of the editors of OCCUPATIONS 
indicates new developments, increasing 
interest, and improved techniques. Some 
of the more representative and recent data 
on college guidance and placement are 
considered here. 

The importance of the personality fac- 
tor to success in a business or professional 
career open to college graduates was 
stressed in a series of lectures on “Person- 
ality and Careers,” which opened January 
1 and ended March 18 at Bucknell Uni- 
versity. 

Speakers during the series were: Wal- 
ter Van Dyke Bingham, New York City 
psychologist; Mary B. Harris, Director 
of the Federal Institution for Women at 
Alderson, West Virginia; H. E. Stone, 
dean of men at West Virginia University; 
George Otis Smith, for many years chief 
geologist of the United States govern- 
ment; Joseph Miller, director of guidance 
in the schools at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania; Edward J. Humphries, director of 
research at Letchworth Village, a New 
York State institution; L. D. Whyte, a 
member of the United States Civil Service 
Commission; Homer Price Rainey, Direc- 
tor of the American Youth Commission; 
Norman H. Stewart, T. Ernest Newland, 
and George B. Lawson, of the Bucknell 
faculty. 

Standing room was often at a premium 
at the convocations, so popular was the 
career series with Bucknell’s students. 
Each week, following the address, a 

group of students interested in the par- 
ticular subject discussed were invited to 
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lunch with the speaker to get further in- 
formation from him about the career 
topic which he presented. 

Philip Brockway, placement director at 
the University of Maine, sends a descrip- 
tion of the four-day “Vocations Weck” 
held on the campus in January. Twenty- 
three talks by twenty different speakers 
from business and professional ranks out- 
lined careers in agriculture, law, ice-cream 
manufacture, telephone industry, journal- 
ism, engineering, casualty insurance, den- 
tistry, medicine, railroading, power utili- 
ties, aviation, chain-store merchandising, 
textile manufacture, social service, pulp 
and paper production. Special attention 
to the letter of application and the per- 
sonal interview was given for the benefit 
of the large number of students attend- 
ing, a growing practice in many other 
colleges. 

Various other institutions of higher 
learning are found to hold a similar vo- 
cations week, according to reports re- 
ceived recently by OccUPATIONS. Among 
them, Alabama College invites the gen- 
eral public, Goucher College emphasizes 
occupational trends for liberal-arts grad- 
uates, Washington University includes 
guidance panels on any occupation that 
interests a group of more than eight stu- 
dents, and the University of California 
holds a weekly series of career-conference 
dinners for seniors and alumni. 

More colleges are making a practice 
of staging vocational conferences for 
nearby high school seniors, and Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute maintains a trav- 
eling exhibit describing the profession of 
the architect. 

Recent occupational trends among 
women college graduates show an in- 
creased entrance into retailing and a de- 
creased selection of teaching; and a trend 
to architecture, art teaching, and fields of 
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design are reported in the vicinity of New 
York City; trends towards merchandising 
and library work are in evidence in New 
Jersey; Pennsylvania announces a marked 
trend towards home economics teaching, 
and Smith College finds the demand for 
high-school teachers rising. 

In the case of the male undergraduate, 
Cornell University has issued perhaps the 
most sanguine picture of 1937 employ- 
ment possibilities. Last fall this univer- 
sity discovered that its senior students of 
engineering were already being recruited 
by industry, and recently (March 3) the 
director of the university placement bu- 
reau declared that job prospects had 
reached pre-depression levels. The num- 
ber of employment interviewers on the 
Cornell campus this winter has averaged 
12 to 15 per week, more than in the 
boom year of 1928. The increasing ten- 
dency of employers to hire undergraduate 
students for summer employment with a 
view toward training them for permanent 
jobs after graduation, was announced by 
the director. 

A Pennsylvania college reveals a spe- 
cial demand for metallurgists, chemical, 
industrial, and mechanical engineers; and 
two New Jersey colleges find calls for 
engineering graduates on the increase. 
Yale University has experienced increas- 
ing requests for male high-school teachers. 

Eight colleges report having put into 
effect the try-out program during vaca- 
tion periods, or as coexisting with class- 
work, or during a specially reserved pe- 
riod. Seven institutions of higher learning 
advocate the offering of career guidance 
to their underclassmen. Eleven colleges 
and universities have been extending their 
placement bureau services to large num- 
bers of alumni. Current programs of vo- 
cational guidance and piacement testing 
are being carried on by seven institutions. 


A growing number are issuing vocational 
guidance manuals, printed placement re- 
ports, and are scheduling vocational trips. 

The consensus of 1936 college place- 
ment statistics already received shows 
definite improvement both in the total 
number of students placed and in the 
number placed directly through the insti- 
tutions’ own placement bureaus. 

Training in Retailing 

Paul A. Mertz, Director of Company 
Training, Sears Roebuck Co., spoke on 
“Training for Workers in Distributive 
Occupations” at the 1936 American Vo- 
cational Association Convention. His ad- 
dress, appearing in the February issue 
of the Association’s Journal, begins by 
defining the term “distributor” as em- 
bracing such varied businesses as depart- 
ment stores, variety stores, specialty shops, 
mail-order stores, house to house selling, 
jobbing, wholesaling, service stations, and 
personal service enterprises. After deplor- 
ing the widespread neglect of training 
for the distributive trades, Mr. Mertz 
states that distributive education should 
be planned by school administrators and 
representatives of the distributive crafts 
rather than by teachers of conventional 
commercial subjects. He warns against re- 
lying solely upon retailing curricula pat- 
terned upon those given elsewhere, and 
urges an analysis of jobs performed in 
the particular distributive systems nearby 
and the restriction of training to those 
distributive operations common to most 
of the many different distributive enter- 
prises. 

The author recommends training in in- 
telligent salesmanship, the acquirement of 
basic knowledge of merchandise and of 
retail marketing practices, personality 
training, emphasis upon accuracy in Eng- 
lish, arithmetic, and handwriting, a 
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knowledge of the principles of design 
and display, improved commercial courses, 
and attention to the non-selling and non- 
clerical aspects of distribution, including 
problems of management. 

Mr. Mertz indicates that schools can 
satisfy many of these training require- 
ments from courses already being offered 
by merely presenting them from the retail 
point of view. Schools contemplating the 
instituting or revamping of distributive 
curricula in anticipation of grants under 
the provisions of the George-Deen Act 
should not fail to secure and read in full 
Mr. Mertz’s paper, which will be con- 
tinued in the May issue of the AVA 
Journal. 

A course in retail selling will be offered 
in two of Philadelphia’s new vocational 
high schools when they open next Sep- 
tember. The Retail Merchant’s Bureau of 
the local Chamber of Commerce insti- 
gated the adoption of this type of train- 
ing by the schools. The curriculum will 
consist of training in general salesman- 
ship, a study of store systems, the acquire- 
ment of general retailing information, 
studies of store errors, and information 
about merchandise. An accompanying fe- 
lated background in English history and 
economics is planned. 

New York City’s cooperative training 
in retailing, offered by three of its com- 
mercial high schools, now is being taken 
by over 1,700 juniors and seniors. These 
pupils attend school and work in depart- 
ment stores on alternate weeks at pre- 
vailing salary rates. This training is in 
charge of a central coordinator. The 
schools offer academic subjects and courses 
in the organization and administration of 
a store. Particularly stressed are arithme- 
tic and the cultivation of an attractive 
personality, initiative, and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. Seven of the most impor- 


tant department stores in New York City 
have cooperated in this scheme, and 67 
per cent of those pupils eligible for co. 
perative part-time employment have been 
placed by the coordinator. Eighty per cent 
of the graduates of last June were pro. 
moted to full-time jobs in the cooperating 
stores. 

Recently the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association notified the President’s Com- 
mittee on Vocational Education that re. 
tailers generally approved the training for 
the distributive trades provision of the 
George-Deen Act. 

oe 
Trabue Goes to Penn State 

Marion R. Trabue, Director of the Di- 
vision of Education at the University of 
North Carolina, becomes Dean of the 
School of Education, and Director of the 
Summer sessions, at the Pennsylvania State 
College next July 1. He will succeed Wil! 
Grant Chambers, dean of the school since 
its founding in 1923, who retires from 
active service June 30. 

For two years preceding last September 
Dr. Trabue served as technical director of 
the Occupational Research Program spon- 
sored by committees of the National Re- 
search Council and the Social Science Re- 
search Council, and supported by the 
United States Employment Service, the 
Spelman Fund, and the National Occu- 
pational Conference. Some phases of this 
work in the United States Department of 
Labor were described in an article, “Func- 
tional Classification of Occupations” in the 
November, 1936 number of Occupa- 
TIONS. 

In a recent report to the American 
Youth Commission on the Occupational 
Adjustment of American Youth, Dr. Tra- 
bue warned counselors that a high degree 
of intelligence is often a handicap to per- 
forming a routine job requiring average 
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intelligence. He is a member of the Tech- 
nical Committee of NOC. 

During the World War, Dr. Trabue, 
with the rank of captain, served as chief 
psychological examiner, directing exami- 
nations for more than 100,000 soldiers. 
He went to North Carolina in 1922 as pro- 
fessor of education, was made director of 
the Division of Educational Research in 
1923 and of the Division of Education in 
1935. Also, he has served as Executive 
Secretary of the Committee on Individual 
Diagnosis and Retraining of the Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He is a graduate of 
Northwestern University, 1911, and re- 
ceived his Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy degrees from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1914 and 1915, respectively. 

In addition to his many contributions to 
educational journals, Dr. Trabue’s publi- 
cations include Com pletion Test Language 
Scales, Measure Your Mind, and Measur- 
ing Results in Education. He has devel- 
oped a number of educational measuring 
instruments through his extensive research 
studies. 

oe 


Help Wanted 


A recent survey by the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Agencies reports 
teachers’ salaries throughout the country 
to have risen 10 per cent above 1935, 
and that experienced teachers in fields of 
home economics, commerce, shop work, 
agriculture, and art are hard to find. 

The supply of thoroughly trained and 
entirely competent teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools of Connecticut is now 
low, states the annual report of the Con- 
necticut State Board of Education. 

A local scarcity of apprentice painters, 
paperhangers, carpenters, and shop me- 
chanics was instanced recently by the 
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Stockton, Calif., Chamber of Commerce. 
Delegates attending the February con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Merchant Tailors of America were told 
that there exists a ten per cent shortage of 
skilled labor necessary for this trade. 

Leominster, Mass., has been training 
gitls for work on power machines used in 
the manufacture of skirts to supply the 
shortage of such workers in the local fac- 
tories. All of the trainees graduated last 
June were quickly absorbed into the con- 
cerns. 

Barnard College students were recently 
advised by their head that there exist needs 
for librarians for special libraries, social 
workers, statisticians, private school teach- 
ers. 

An imminent demand for over 250,- 
000 men in the air conditioning industry 
(in the manufacturing, distributing, and 
installation fields) was forecast by A. J. 
Rummel, Industrial Engineer, San An- 
tonio Public Service Co., in an article in 
the AVA Journal for February, 1937. 

oe 
Essex County Youth 

Announcement is made of a comprehen- 
sive study of 10,000 youths in New Jer- 
sey’s Essex County, between the ages of 
16 and 25, soon to be published by the 
Research Centre of Newark University 
under the direction of Paul F. Lazarsfeld. 
Cooperating in this study were the NYA, 
the WPA, and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The results show a need for “young- 
age security” possibly through an exten- 
sion of the CCC and the NYA activities. 
Statistics gleaned showed that 41 per cent 
of the boys and 35 per cent of the girls 
interviewed were both out of school and 
unemployed. The greatest period of un- 
employment was at the time of the first 
year after leaving school. It was shown 
that manual jobs were easier to get than 
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white-collar jobs but harder to stay in. 
The largest number of youth employed 
were engaged in commercial and clerical 
work, and personal-service employees 
were comparatively few. Weekly full-time 
wages averaged $17 for boys and $15 for 
girls. Dr. Lazarsfeld found that only a 
small proportion of youths surveyed had 
had any vocational training and such as 
existed seemed wholly unrelated to subse- 
quent occupational activity. Twice as many 
young people with fathers in white-collar 
or managerial occupations were enrolied 
in school as those with fathers in unskilled 
occupations, and the tendency of young 
women to marry lessened with an increas- 
ing amount of schooling or in the case 
of those employed in white-collar jobs. 
OccuPATIONS will review the published 
report when it appears. 
ee 
American Youth Activities 

Creation of a Youth Commission for 
New York State as part of the Social Wel- 
fare Department was urged upon Gover- 
nor Lehman on January 13, 1937 by a 
committee of the American Youth Con- 
gress. This proposal is being seriously con- 
sidered by the Governor. The advocated 
commission would examine and report 
upon such youth problems as unemploy- 
ment, vocational guidance and training, 
apprenticeship, juvenile delinquency, and 
crime prevention. 

Fifty-nine distinguished leaders in 
American life were recently appointed to 
a National Advisory Board of the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress. This Board will work 
for the aims of the Congress: higher 
wages, shorter hours, increased educa- 
tional opportunities, peace, and the Child 
Labor Amendment. Members of this 


board include William Allen White, Mary 
E. Woolley, Henry Noble McCracken, 
Roger N. Baldwin, Willard W. Beatty, 
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Harry Elmer Barnes, Bruce Bliven, Shel. 
don Glueck, Helen Hall, and Homer Pp 
Rainey. The Congress at present repre. 
sents 1,007 youth organizations through- 
out the country. 

A plea for more practical job training 
in the colleges was made by John A. Lang 
of the U. S. Office of Education, before 
the December convention of the National 
Student Federation. Everywhere among 
youthful manual workers and college 
graduates he found lack of knowledge of 
the occupational field and of proper job 
equipment. Dr. Lang advocated that col- 
leges work out plans for apprenticing stu- 
dents during summers and also partially 
during the academic year in shop, factory, 
office, farm, and public service agency. 

of 
NYA Young Women’s Camps 

The enrollment in the unemployed wo- 
men’s camps has risen from 600 on De- 
cember 31, 1936 to over 1,200 enrollees 
located in 18 camps in 15 different states. 
New camps not reported previously (see 
OccuUPATIONS, January issue, p. 360) are 
located at Stillwater, Okla., Sioux Falls, 
S. D., Columbia, Tenn., North Haverhill, 
N. H., Asbury Park, N. J., and Chepat- 
chet, R. I. At the Rhode Island camp, es- 
tablished under an allotment of $23,000, 
forty young women from the state and 25 
Massachusetts young women selected from 
hundreds of unemployed applicants were 
enrolled. These enrollees include unem- 
ployed waitresses and stenographers, many 
of whom are college graduates. The esti- 
mated upkeep for each girl is $40 per 
month. 

With the approach of spring additional 
camps will be established in the states of 
Alabama, West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Mississippi, and New York, and ap- 
plicants for these camps are already being 
interviewed. 
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The New York Times on February 28, 
1937 carried an article and pictures of 
some of the NYA Women’s camp activi- 
ties. A sewing class and a young woman 
repairing toys at Camp Wolf Lake, Ill., 
were depicted. At Camp Chipewas in 
North Haverhill, N. H. the enrollees 
have divided themselves into groups 
representing special interests. Some of 
these groups are concerned with acting, 
knitting, French conversation, charm, 
poetry, mature, and antiques. The dra- 
matic group has already presented two 
short plays, and the French conversation 
group meets at a special dining-table where 
only French is spoken. 


News in Brief 

A helpful suggested program issued 
by Maurice L. Green of St. Paul, Chair- 
man of the CCC Cooperation Committee, 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, on December 4, 1936 proposes the 
cooperation of local junior of commerce 
representatives and CCC educational ad- 
visers in forming a committee of six or 
more members engaged in occupations of 
interest to enrollees to act as counselors 
to enrollees by means of personal inter- 
views. 

Each counselor is requested to outline 
the history of his particular occupation, 
its present status and importance, the 
nature of the work, the general working 
conditions, the remuneration, the oppor- 
tunities for advancement, the moral, so- 
cial, and civic effect of the occupation on 
the worker, the preparation necessary, the 
personal qualifications desirable, and the 
advantages and disadvantages. Further 
steps in this program include the adminis- 
tration of aptitude tests, occupational trips, 
arranging for books on occupations to be 
made available at local public libraries, 
and arranging for contacts with suitable 
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employers for properly qualified CCC en- 
rollees. The program also provides for co- 
operation with local NVGA branches. 


The Vocational Service for Juniors of 
New York City reports that for 1936 calls 
from employers increased and applica- 
tions for work decreased to less than half 
of the 1934 number. Instead of more 
gitls being demanded than boys as in the 
depression, boys now lead in requests for 
employees. Over 35,000 tests have been 
made for counseling programs and over 
26,000 tests for job selection. 


The International Mercantile Marine 
Co. has inaugurated a new policy of en- 
abling each junior officer to make at least 
one trip annually as a master while waiting 
for promotion to a permanent post. This 
plan not only will promote safety at sea 
by having better experienced junior offi- 
cers, but it will also encourage younger 
officers to remain with the company. 


The development of new types of vo- 
cations and the trend toward establish- 
ing women in the commercial and pro- 
fessional fields account for the increased 
present ratio of 3 to 2 of the enrollments 
of men and women in institutions of 
higher learning in the United States, ac- 
cording to Lester K. Ade, Pennsylvania's 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Training in food engineering is offered 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. This four-year course is said to be 
the first offered in this field. 


A campaign by the National Drygoods 
Association to foster training interest in 
home sewing is predicted to open up future 
careers in dressmaking. 


A survey of over 6,500,000 job appli- 
cations to the U. S. Employment Service 
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reveals that the majority of the applicants 
parallel in age-range the ages of most em- 
ployed persons, forty per cent being under 
35 years of age and only 13 per cent be- 
ing over 55. Twenty per cent of these 
applicants had no practical job experience 
to offer. About 1,500,000 applicants were 
women. 


An uncrowded field for women in sta- 
tistical work is revealed by a survey made 
at Hunter College of 461 alumnae gradu- 
ated since 1931 who had taken statistical 
training. Eighty-two per cent had been able 
to find such employment in this work, 
usually in that branch of statistics for 
which they had prepared. Forty-three per 
cent have entered the civil service in 116 
different civil-service categories, the social 
security jobs attracting the greatest num- 
ber. Other jobs held by statistical gradu- 
ates include teaching, forecasting textile 
demand, and positions with boards of 
health. Several Hunter undergraduates are 
already on civil-service lists. 


A School for Fashion Careers opening 
in New York City next fall has as its 
primary object the training of women for 
executive fashion positions. Julia Coburn, 
former fashion editor of the Ladies Home 
Journal, is serving as executive director. 

Nearly 18,000,000 workers are now 
protected by unemployment compensation 
laws, the Social Security Board announced 
recently. 


The Women’s Professional Panhellenic 
Association at its winter convention in 
New York City voted to establish a bu- 
reau of occupational information for the 
purpose of collecting data about fields 
offering or indicating job opportunities, 
such data to be supplied to all professional 
units throughout the country. 


Not long ago a Hollywood correspond. 
ent of the New York Times listed the 
names of the few women working as 
motion-picture producers in this country. 
They are Frances Marion, now with Co- 
lumbia Pictures; Dorothy Davenport Reid 
and Fanchon Royer (both independent); 
and Fanchon of Paramount Pictures. 


A cooperative plan of training boys at 
trade schools for two weeks and then in 
factories for an alternate two weeks was 
recently proposed at Springfield, Mass., by 
the Central Labor Union and subsequently 
put into effect by the School Board. The 
Union stated that while it had thousands 
of unemployed and unskilled men to sup- 
ply manufacturers, there existed a need 
for the training of expert toolmakers and 
machinists. It urged that the cooperating 
factories give the pupils actual skilled 
training and not blind-alley odd jobs. The 
24 pupils of the first cooperative training 
gtoup were selected by school authorities 
and employers’ representatives. The rate 
of payment for their work in the factory 
will increase at intervals in the training 


period. 


An interesting private rehabilitation 
project was announced on February 24th 
by the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee of Philadelphia for the benefit of un- 
employed bituminous coal miners. A large 
tract of land in Republic, Fayette County, 
Pa., will be the site of the homes of an 
experimental group of fifty miners’ fami- 
lies which will serve as a “testing ground 
for large-scale rehabilitation through 
farming, education in new trade skills, 
and the introduction of new industries to 
absorb labor in depressed areas.” An acre 
of ground per family is planned, and the 
men will build their houses. Materials 
for farming will be provided, and as- 
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sistance will be rendered by rehabilitation 


© and farm experts. The children will be 


taught to prepare for lines of occupation 
different from their fathers’. The project 
is endorsed by social workers, coal and 
steel corporation executives, and labor 


leaders. 


The American Citizens League was re- 
cently incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey “to change the attitude of Ameri- 
can employers toward the employment of 
male and female citizens over the age of 
40 and to use every effort to secure such 
persons legitimate employment.” The 
headquarters of this organization are at 
22 13th Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


On March 2, 1937 the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation of Pittsburgh and the 
Steel Workers Organization Committee 
signed an agreement establishing a forty- 
hour week, an increased minimum wage, 
and recognition of the workers’ union. At 


that time the managing editor of Steel esti- 
mated this agreement would increase em- 
ployment in the steel industry from 6 to 
8 per cent. 

Three leading department stores in 
Chicago recently instituted a forty-hour 
work week for all of their employees. A 
minimum wage of 15 dollars per week 
was set, and no wages were reduced. This 
result, a return to provisions of the NRA 
code, was obtained by staggering em- 
ployees’ hours. This hour reduction does 
not apply to suburban branches of these 
stores owing to the established predilec- 
tion of suburbanites for evening shopping 
hours. 

The New York Branch of the Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance held a 
forum on March 3rd to further a more ade- 
quate distribution of nursing service to 


rural communities. The National League 
of Nursing Education and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing 
are cooperating. 


A national survey of employed women 
as part of an international program insti- 
tuted by the International Labor Office 
got underway on March 1, 1937. Ques- 
tionnaires were distributed by the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women and by the YWCA 
to their various branches. Details about 
trends in women’s employment, and wom- 
en's unemployment, on opportunities for 
vocational training, and on the compara- 
tive difference between men’s and wom- 
en's wages are being sought. Especially 
wanted are data on the number of de- 
pendents of employed women. 


Announcement has been made of the 
establishment by the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York City of an adult study 
fund of $225,000 to be administered by 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. Forty studies in “the social signifi- 
cance of adult education” are projected 
over a period of five years and will be 
issued in a series of books and pamphlets. 
Not only will institutional programs of 
adult study be reported, but also various 
forms of education developed for special 
groups of adults—racial groups, physically 
handicapped groups, and occupational 
groups. These studies will be made by 
persons not regularly engaged in the adult 
education field but closely in touch with it. 

On February 25th, 1937 at Topeka, 
Kansas the Child Labor Amendment was 
approved by the state legislature. Kansas 
is the twenty-eighth state to ratify the 
amendment. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


APTITUDES AND APTITUDE TEST- 
ING. By Walter Van Dyke Bingham. New 
York, Harper Brothers, 1937. Pp. ix + 383. 
$3.00. 


This book is not a treatise; it is a scien- 
tific tool. One may confidently state that 
the counselor who masters its contents will 
have made substantial progress in reach- 
ing his best potentialities and possibilities 
in the field of counseling. This is not to 
say that there is previously unknown 
material in the volume. Rather the author's 
firm gtasp of theory and fact and his 
orderly arrangement of contents have pro- 
duced a usable book, and one essential 
to every counselor who seeks to make a 
beginning in grounding himself in the 
fundamentals of his own occupation. 
Moreover, the seasoned counselor, in the 
reviewer's opinion, will do well to con 
it carefully. It should constitute a norm 
for comparison with his present practice, 
and the guess is ventured that there will 
be few positive deviations when all 
counselors have written down their 
scores. 

Our author has been more modest. He 
says in the preface: “The author has not 


dogmatically answered the questions raised. 
His purpose has been to supply the needed 
background.” Williamson and Darley’s 
Student Personnel Work, published a few 
weeks earlier than Dr. Bingham’s volume, 
shows how a broadly formulated theory 
of education may direct counseling prac- 
tice, and it, therefore, supplements the 
present book. But a reading of the latter 
suggests that it is more completely gen- 
eralized and also more than mere “‘back- 
ground.” Except for the limitations of 
space, it rises to the level of a handbook. 
Ostensibly limited to the techniques of 
aptitude testing (see the preface), never- 
theless, the two first parts, covering 190 
pages of text, broaden and freshen the 
whole scene in “‘guidance”’ and counseling. 

The text material is arranged in three 
parts: (a) aptitudes and guidance, (b) 
orientation within the field of work, and 
(c) the practice of testing. In addition, in 
finer print and covering 113 more pages, 
is a “Description of Representative Tests 
and Interest Schedules.” These tests are 
arranged in ten groups. Each test is de- 
scribed and analyzed insofar as such 
analysis seems sound psychologically. The 
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methods of administering and scoring are 
given, and suggestive interpretations of 


) its occupational significance are presented. 


Norms of specified groups where avail- 
able are listed in tabular form, and refer- 
ences to the original sources are given at 
the close of each presentation of a test. 
Norms, besides being specified as to group, 
are presented in order—‘raw scores,” 
“standard scores,” “centile rank,’’ and 
suggested “letter grades.” This section is 
arranged to give the maximum of a mine 
of information in a minimum of time. It 
is separately indexed. 

It is possible that the unwary counselor 
will be misled in thinking that the re- 
viewer meant only the compacted infor- 
mation in the appendix when he referred 
to Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing as a 
tool. On the contrary, the entire book is 
the counselor’s tool and until the user of 
this tool is thoroughly conditioned to the 
theory and facts stated and suggested in 
the book itself, the appendix cannot be 
used safely and expertly. 

Part I deals with the multitudinous 
questions that confront the counselor and 
the part that systematic testing should play 
in his attempt to answer them. It pins 
down the concept of “‘aptitude”’ to a usable 
concept, and relates this concept to its 
psychological and environmental matrices. 
Individual differences are stressed. The 
relationship of intelligence, interests, and 
achievements to aptitudes is set up as the 
important sector in the personality to be 
examined by the counselor. 

Part II deals with the fields of occupa- 
tion, the abilities and training needed, and 
the specific aptitudes of the individual of 
importance in the several occupations. It 
is difficult to indicate the mass of detail 
summarized in the seven chapters of Part 
Il. These chapters range in a wealth of 
illustration through the broad sweep of 
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the rich content in the United States Cen- 
sus to the candler of eggs who swiftly 
sorts them into their proper containers 
labeled, “strictly fresh,” “fresh,” “'sec- 
onds,” and “rotten.” The reviewer gathers 
that this range of occupational reference 
is intended (a) to depict the variety of 
occupations available to match the wide 
variability of talent to be found in the 
counselor's clients, (b) continually to 
remind the counselor that he must be al- 
ways rechecking his view of these two 
variables to prevent channeled habits 
from arising in his own work, and (c) 
to point out as much of fact as now ap- 
pears well grounded in the relation of 
area and altitude of aptitude to the re- 
quirements of occupations. 

Part III undertakes to set forth the 
principles that underlie the use and inter- 
pretation of the laboratory tools for 
understanding the individual client in re- 
lation to possible suitable occupations. 
Cautions relating to how to select and ad- 
minister tests and the statistical constants 
used in discovering the meaning of results 
are carefully enumerated. Besides being a 
measuring device, the testing conditions 
also provide a “standard situation” for 
observation. Culminating in Part III, ts 
the author’s emphasis on noting the de- 
grees of probability, and his continued 
reference to the importance of the coun- 
selor's insight, common sense, and power 
of analysis. 

The author's point of view throughout 
is strictly scientific. Obviously data with 
which he must deal here become unman- 
ageable at times. The physicist may smile 
indulgently when probabilities so low as 
many of these, are called scientific. A coun- 
selor familiar with the history of coun- 
seling will know at once that here is a 
compact tool, if not yet an exact scien- 
tific one, immeasurably better than any 
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he has previously had at his command. 

The National Occupational Conference, 
sponsors of the publication of this volume, 
may, without reservations, urge counselors 
to make themselves masters of its con- 
tents. C. $. YOAKUM 
University of Michigan 

oe 
BEYOND THE SCHOOL. By Frank A. Rex- 
ford; Charles M. Smith; Sarah L. Sellin; and 
Paul F. Frabbito. New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1936. Pp. 408. $1.40. 

Beyond The School is a revision of a 
text by the same title which first appeared 
in 1933. It is an outgrowth of classroom 
conversation and discussion about the 
world of work and how people live in it. 
It is an attempt to appeal to children in 
the early high school years by offering 
them a picture of wide opportunity. It is 
brought to them through very familiar 
home and classroom situations in a man- 
ner which is both entertaining and appeal- 
ing. With such material, it is possible for 
children to explore their own interests 
and abilities. 

The present revision omits several por- 
tions of the original text, rearranges and 
revises some of the chapters, and intro- 
duces new chapters about the consumer. 
The chapters are arranged into ten parts. 
Two of them relate conversation about 
choosing and preparing for an occupa- 
tion and the desirability for the right 
attitude toward work. Four parts are de- 
voted to interesting discussions about 
many kinds of work. Throughout, there 
is an attempt to encourage a respect for 
work and workers as well as to correct 
many false impressions. The remaining 
part presents some economic problems 
relating to labor, industry, and the con- 
sumer. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the book 
lies in its personal appeal to the children 


for whom it was written. This is due to 
the conversational and story method 
which is so effectively employed. Read- 
ers come to respect Mr. Jones as an 
intelligent educational and vocational 
guide and to enjoy the natural questions 
which are asked by the various members 
of his class. While an economic point of 
view is undoubtedly desirable in the ma- 
terial for the class in occupations, there 
is also another place for labor problems, 
unemployment, the use of banking insti- 
tutions, budgeting, and wise spending 
These are problems of every day living, 
far too important to play second fiddle 
in the class primarily concerned with 
occupations. We have been waiting for 
a long time for just such material. With- 
out doubt this quartette of writers is am- 
ply able to provide it. 
CLEO Scott FINDLEY 

Director of Guidance 
Secondary Schools 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

THE GENERAL THEORY OF EMPLOY. 
MENT, INTEREST AND MONEY. By 
John Maynard Keynes. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1936. Pp. viii + 403. 
$2.00. 

This is an important book in advanc- 
ing our knowledge of how to deal with 
the problem of unemployment. Its im- 
portance lies, however, in the kind of dis- 
cussion that it will help to advance, rather 
than in presenting any agreed-upon prac- 
tical program of dealing with unemploy- 
ment. The author frankly says that the 
book is addressed to economists and that 
he hopes it will be intelligible to others. 
It deals largely with definitions of terms 
and the elaboration of various equations. 
In ail fairness it may be said that the book 
will be read only by the highly technical 
individual. 
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On page 89, Professor Keynes tells us: 
“The ultimate object of our analysis is 
to discover what determines the volume of 
employment. So far we have established 
the preliminary conclusion that the vol- 
ume of employment is determined by the 
point of inter-section of the aggregate 
supply function with the aggregate de- 
mand function.” This is one of the sim- 
pler statements in the book, but it will 
hardly convey too much information to 
the general reader. 

It might not be taking too great liber- 
ties to say that the author is attempting 
to work out a theory of unemployment. 
This theory is similar to the previously 
elaborated statement by Keynes in his 
Treatise on Money that unemployment 
and depressions would be solved if we 
could get a smooth flow of saving and 
investing into new capital goods. This 
would be particularly true if we had the 
correct amount of money going into new 
capital equipment. It is easy enough to 
state the general thesis in words. It is 
much more difficult to try to get it down 
to any practical meaning. 

On page 164 Professor Keynes admits 
that he has now become sceptical of inter- 
est rates alone being able to determine 
the correct flow of saving into capital 
goods. Probably most competent critics 
would agree with Keynes that if one 
could get a smooth flow of all savings 
into investment and capital goods, and 
that if these consisted of the proper 
amounts, one could deal with the problem 
of unemployment. 

Perhaps the only practical point of im- 
portance that the average person inter- 
ested in guidance would get from this 
book is the fact that unemployment is not 
necessary and that it can be abolished. 
The following quotation from page 129 
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indicates the extent to which we may find 
it necessary to go, in Keynes’ opinion, in 
order to deal with unemployment: 

“If the Treasury were to fill old bottles 
with banknotes, bury them at suitable 
depths in disused coal-mines which are 
then filled up to the surface with town 
rubbish, and leave it to private enterprise 
on well-tried principles of /Jaissez-faire to 
dig the notes up again (the right to do so 
being obtained, of course, by tendering 
for leases of the note-bearing territory), 
there need be no more unemployment and, 
with the help of the repercussions, the 
real income of the community, and its 
capital wealth also, would probably be- 
come a good deal greater than it actually 
is. It would, indeed, be more sensible to 
build houses and the like; but if there 
are political and practical difficulties in 
the way of this, the above would be bet- 
ter than nothing.” 

HAROLD F. CLARK 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 

HOMEROOM SPONSOR'S HANDBOOK. 
By C. C. Dunsmoor and Charles L. Hoffman. 
Waterloo, Ia. Pp. 63. $1.00. 

This mimeographed handbook presents 


desirable methods of procedure rather than 
a series of homeroom guidance lessons, 
which, after all, should be determined and 
planned according to the needs of the 
student body in each individual school. It 
includes a chapter on each of the follow- 
ing topics: philosophy of the homeroom, 
responsibility of the homeroom sponsor, 
organization of the individual homeroom, 
homeroom business meetings, methods of 
conducting homeroom meetings, prepar- 
ing and carrying out typical homeroom 
meetings, and one hundred and one chal- 
lenges to homeroom sponsors. An appen- 
dix contains a student interests question- 


‘ . 
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naire, a homeroom members” citizenship 
self-rating chart, a homeroom sponsor's 
unsatisfactory work check-up blank, a 
sample of homeroom secretary's minutes, 
a true-false test on homeroom business 
meetings, and a brief bibliography. 

Junior and senior high school admin- 
istrators and homeroom sponsors who 
want to learn how to carry on an effective 
program of homeroom guidance and ac- 
tivities will find useful suggestions in this 
handbook. 

MARIE MCNAMARA 

New Haven Commercial High School 


“exe 


SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE. By 
Helen Dore Boylston. Illustrations by For- 
rest W. Orr. Pp. 244. Boston, Little, Brown 
& Company, 1936. $2.00. 

This is the story of a student nurse’s 
first year in a modern nursing school. Sue 
Barton is a very human and likeable per- 
son who makes happy adjustments to new 
and difficult experiences and inevitable 
mistakes. The excitement and bustle of 
the wards and the classroom are familiar 
to every nurse, though the romantic and 
heroic incidents that crowd one short year 
seem a little overdrawn. The young adcles- 
cent girl who is contemplating a nursing 
career will be sure, after reading the story 
of Sue Barton, that not even Hollywood 
can offer more thrilling adventures. 

NELL V. BEEBY 
Assistant Editor 
American Journal of Nursing 


lt 


YOUTH SERVES THE COMMUNITY. By 
Paul R. Hanna, New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1936. Pp. 303. $2.00. 

This book is the report of hundreds of 


projects carried on by youth in communi- 


ties all over the world. The author sent 
requests for descriptions of such under. 
takings to educators and leaders of organ. 
izations such as Boy Scout, Junior Red 
Cross, Hi-Y, 4-H, etc. As reports came in 
they were winnowed and only those used 
in the publication which conformed to two 
criteria: did they have educational value 
to the individual; and were they of sig. 
nificant value to the community? 

The book presents these projects in six 
groups, according as they served the fol- 
lowing civic aims: public safety, civic 
beauty, community health, agricultural 
and industrial improvement, civic arts, 
local history and protection of resources 
Reports from foreign countries are 
grouped in a special chapter. 

Every community has its examples of 
worthwhile projects contributed by youth, 
but adults frequently think of them as 
being local and isolated. Accordingly this 
collection constitutes an impressive demon- 
stration of the actual and potential ener- 
gies bound up in the youth constituency 
of society. The wide variety of tasks here 
set forth should prove suggestive to lead- 
ers of youth who desire to direct these 
energies in ways that will be educative 
and constructive. 


While the majority of the projects de- 
scribed were carried on apart from the 
formal work of school, the author con- 
tends that such projects should be under 
the direction of the school. “The school 
with its trained leadership of youth, its 
physical plant and equipment, its libraries 
and laboratories, could, with some addi- 
tion to staff and plant and with reorgan- 
ization of some of its program, conduct 
such a national project better than any 
group existing today or likely to be created 
in the near future. Its local control makes 
impossible the dangers which are pointed 
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out in the European youth movements.” 

An introduction by William H. Kil- 
patrick expounds the philosophical basis 
of educational projects. 

Harry D. KITSON 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


MEASUREMENT OF THE PERSON- 
ALITY ADJUSTMENTS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS. By Percival M. Sym- 
yds, and Claude Jackson. New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Bureau of Publications, 1935. Pamphlet. 
The point of view expressed in the in- 


troduction is perhaps the most significant 
contribution of this monograph. In re- 
viewing the meaning of the term “‘adjust- 
ment” as used in education, the authors 
emphasize the present trend which is con- 
cerned with the adjustment of the child 
to immediate home and school conditions. 
Instruments by which pupil adjustment 
can be measured are essential to an ef- 
fective program of guidance. The authors 
stress the fact that adequate measuring in- 
struments would aid in the discovery of 
incipient cases of maladjustment and in 
bringing into light those pupils who give 
promise of becoming leaders. They do not 
discuss the use of such instruments to in- 
dicate the effect upon the pupil of modi- 
fications made in home or school condi- 
tions to meet his needs as an individual. 
For example, in any guidance program the 
school modifies daily schedules, require- 
ments, and conditions of work because of 
health, special interests, special mental 
abilities, or limitations. Having discovered 
the adjustment problems and made neces- 
sary modifications, the adviser should be 
able to measure the effectiveness of his 
treatment plan. 

After the introduction, the authors 
discuss in detail three instruments for 
measuring personality adjustment of high 
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school pupils: the adjustment question- 
naire; the identifying sheet for behavior 
rating; and a scale of adjustment state- 
ments based on the question—‘What 
kind of a year are you having?” They 
describe these methods in detail and give 
some indication as to their value in re- 
vealing factors involved in social adjust- 
ment. The statistical treatment used in 
determining reliability and correlations is 
also outlined. 

Several other methods of measuring 
pupil adjustments are described briefly 
with some indication as to their value in 
guidance. The authors point out the ad- 
vantages and limitations in the following 
devices: a “reputation for accomplish- 
ment” list, autobiographies, and the per- 
sonal attitudes test. A chapter on inter- 
views and case method purports to indicate 
how measurement devices fit into the total 
process of understanding an individual. 
In this chapter are summarized some of 
the commonly accepted techniques for in- 
terviews and case studies. 

In conclusion the authors point out that 
some of these instruments contribute to- 
ward an understanding of pupils’ “imme- 
diate satisfaction, happiness, and con- 
tent’; that others contribute toward a 
better understanding of pupils’ adjust- 
ments as evidenced by results. 

This pamphlet is of value because of the 
fact that the instruments described are 
discussed in relation to basic principles. 
It is difficult to see, however, how by the 
use of any one of these instruments one 
could gain very much insight into pre- 
monitory signs of maladjustment. There is 
a notable lack of suggestions as to how 
one can use such instruments in guiding 
the well adjusted pupil to make the most 
of his abilities and experiences. In a prac- 
tical school situation a guidance worker 
will find this monograph valuable in its 
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suggestions for ways and means of using 
such instruments along with other gui- 
dance techniques. 

MARION BROWN 
Vice-Principal in Charge of Guidance 
University High School 
Oakland, Calif. 
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TECHNIQUES OF TEACHER SELF. 
PLACEMENT. By William A. MacDougall. 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, Holt Printing 
Co., 1935. Pp. 243. 

This reference book undoubtedly will 
prove helpful to teachers seeking a posi- 
tion, particularly those teachers inex- 
perienced in the technicalities of job 
hunting. We should like to think that a 
person trained to be a teacher would not 
need to consult a volume on the “hows 
and wherefores” of getting a position, but 
those of us in the placement field know 
that, alas, there are many who could profit 
by a careful study of Mr. MacDougall’s 
book. 

The chapter in which Mr. MacDougall 
treats of the “Ethics in Educational Job 
Hunting” is open to discussion. Ethics in 
anything are, after all, a relative matter, 
depending upon the point of view. The 
author calls any person unethical who 
enters the field of teaching not expecting 
to make it his permanent profession. Yet 
it is well known that frequently boards of 
education and superintendents welcome 
. young teachers who resign after a few 
years to marry or to enter another voca- 
tion. Again Mr. MacDougall says: “’Today 
we find many out of work who have been 
trained in education but who left it for 
some other profession. These individuals 
try to obtain positions as teachers and 
often succeed. . . . The loss of one’s job, 
or the loss of one’s husband, or any out- 


side influence that forces teachers into the 
profession should be sufficient cause fo, 
rejection by employing officers.” My 
MacDougall’s “and often succeed” dem- 
onstrates that there are employers who do 
not feel that this procedure is unethical, 

The author is also mistaken in stating 
that “the majority of teachers have te. 
ceived their training at the state's ex. 
pense.” This statement shows that he is 
speaking for his own locality and not the 
entire United States. Many teachers do 
not receive their professional education at 
the expense of the state. 

In addition to outlining the usual tech- 
nicalities in getting a teaching position, 
Mr. MacDougall has listed other informa- 
tion which teaching candidates may find 
helpful. He has given the names and ad- 
dresses of persons to whom the candidate 
should write if interested in becoming 
a teacher in any of the possessions of the 
United States, such as Alaska and the 
Philippines. Also, he has listed the com- 
mercial agencies in states. However, he 
has not attempted to distinguish the fields 
in which an agency may specialize. For 
example, there are certain agencies which 
handle only private schools, some only 
colleges, but no qualifying remarks are 
made. The uninitiated teacher would cer- 
tainly be at a loss as to which agency he or 
she should join, the expense of joining 
all being prohibitive. 

In brief, Mr. MacDougall has written 
a deadly serious book telling a candidate 
how to apply for a teaching position—a 
reference book without a spark of in- 
spiration. 

ELIZABETH S. NICHOLSKY 
Executive Assistant 
Bureau of Educational Service 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Publications Received 


(The following books and pamphlets have 
been received and placed on exhibit in the 
Library of the National Occupational Con- 


ference.) 


American Association for Adult Education. 
Adult Education and Democracy. Issued in 
Observance of the Tenth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the American Association for 
Adult Education, 1926-1936. New York, 
American Association for Adult Education, 
1936. Pp. 86. $1.50. 

Contains “What Is Democracy?” by Charles A. 
Beard; “Democratic Developments in England,” 
by W. G. S. Adams; “A Free Man's Education,” 
by Everett Dean Martin; “Adult Education and 
Propaganda: A Panel Discussion”; “A Decade of 
Adult Education,” by Morse A. Cartwright. 

Edmonson, James B., and Dondineau, Ar- 
thur. Vocations Through Problems. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 234. 
96 cents. Illustrated. 

Thirteen chapters on occupations under various 
classifications, with methods of preparing and en- 
tering them. Designed for the upper junior-high- 
school pupil. Problems, test questions, and bibliog- 
raphies are included with each chapter. 

Hamilton, Alice. Recent Changes in the 
Painters’ Trade. Washington, Division of 
Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, 
1936. Pp. 64. Price 10 cents. 

The changes both in materials and methods that 
have taken place in the trade in the past 22 years, 
and the effect of these developments upon the 
health of the workers. 

Hourwich, Andria T., and Palmer, Gladys 
L. (eds.). 1 Am a Woman Worker. New 
York, The Affiliated Schools for Workers, 
Inc. New York City. Pp. 152. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Selected stories of work experiences of enrollees 
in summer workers’ schools. The chief heads are: 
Getting a Job, Life in the Factory, Open Shops and 
Company Unions, Trade Unions and Organized 
Shops, and On Strike. 

Jones, Lloyd L. Everyday Problems in Our 
Business -_ Parts I and II. New York, The 
Gregg Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. 148. 

Keppel, Frederick P. Philanthropy and 
Learning with Other Papers. New York, Co- 
lumbia Caiversity Press, 1936. Pp. 176. 
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Kitson, Harry D., and Lingenfelder, M. R. 
Vocational Guidance Through the Library. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1936 
Revised Edition. 50 cents. 


Knudsen, Charles W., and McAfee, Lu- 
cius O. An Introduction to Teaching. New 
York, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1936. 
$2.00. 

Social status of the teacher, the work of the 
teacher, salaries, advancement, tenure, demand and 
opportunities for teachers, requirements, prepara- 
tion necessary, and ethical obligations. 

Levy, Florence N. Choosing a Life Career 
in the Design Arts. New York, Federated 
Council on Art Education, 1936. Pp. 56. 50 
cents. 

Discussions of interior architecture, architecture, 
advertising design, and industrial design, are writ- 
ten by prominent practitioners in design. Trends 
and methods of preparation are stressed. 

Lansing, Florence. The Builder: A Refer- 
ence Book or Textbook of Character Training 
Through Home Associations, Spiritual 
Values, Social Contacts, and Occupations. 
New York, The Bruce Publishing Co., 1936. 
$1.16. 


O'Shea, Audrey, compiler. Directory of 
Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools Offering Training in Professions 
Other Than Those Concerned with Health 
and the Arts. New London, Institute of 
Women's Professional Relations, 1936. Pp. 
446. Mimeographed. $1.50. 

A recent publication of the Institute for which 
a grant was made by National Occupational! Con- 
ference. This volume is complementary to the pre- 
viously issued directory of institutions offering 
training in occupations relating to health. . . . Two 
subsequent directories in this series will cover the 
fields of institutions training for business and for 
the occupations related to art and music. 

“The institutions offering training in each occu- 
pation are listed geographically by states. The en- 
trance requirements, length of course, degrees 
granted, tuition and fees, living expenses and fel- 
lowships and loan funds available are given for 
each institution.” 

Fields covered include engineering, housing 
management, journalism, law, library work, police 
and probation work, public service, graduate work 
in natural sciences, social work, graduate work in 
education. 

Price, Willodeen, and Ticen, Zelma E. 
Index to Vocations. New York, H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 1936. Pp. 106. $1.25. 


A revision and enlargement of the former Index 
to Vocations published in mimeograph form by 


| 
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the Division of High School Reference of the 
Public Library, of Fort Wayne and Allen County, 
Indiana. Arranged alphabetically by vocations. 
There are 1,830 specific career headings derived 
from 115 books. 


Rundquist, Edward A., and Sletto, Ray- 
mond F. Personality in the Depression. Min- 
neapolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 
1936. Pp. 398. 

A report of a comparison of employed and un- 
employed workers on general morale, feelings of 
inferiority, family adjustment, economic conserva- 
tism, attitude toward law, and attitude toward the 
value of education. Extensive discussion of attitude 
measurement with suggestions for improving pres- 
ent techniques. 


Sullivan, Mary L. Employment Conditions 
in Department Stores 1932-33. A Study in 
Selected Cities of Five States. Washington, 
Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1936. Pp. 24. 

Forty-six stores in seventeen cities were studied, 
employing regularly nearly seven thousand women. 
Statistics regarding wages, marital status, hours of 
work, and periods of employment are given. 


Vocational Guidance Bibliography. New 
York, National Urban League, Department 
of Industrial Relations, 1936. Pp. 22. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


With especial reference to materials dealing 
with the occupational problems of Negroes. 


Williams, W. E., and Heath, A. E. Learn 
and Live: The Consumer's View of Adult 
Education. London, Methuen and Co., Ltd., 
1936, Pp. 272. 5s. 

Stimulating suggestions for the best leisure-time 
utilization of the cinema, music, sports, libraries, 
radios, theatres, excursions, schools and lectures, 
travel, and gardening, based on current European 
practice. 


Wladimir Woytinsky. Three Sources of 
Employment. Geneva, International Labour 
Office, 1935. Pp. 166. 


The combined action of population changes, 
technical progress, and economic development. 


Woellner, Robert C., and Wood, M. 
Aurilla. Requirements for Teaching Cer- 
tificates. Chicago, The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1936. Pp. 57. Mimeographed. 
Paper bound. Revised Edition. $1.00. 

A summary of the requirements for teaching 
certificates, arranged by states. 


OCCUPATIONS 


They Write For Us 


EDWIN A. LEE (‘Strength from Weak. 
ness”), Director of the National Occupa. 
tional Conference since July 1, 1936, greeted 
the readers of OccuPATIONS in the October, 
1936 issue. Last month his paper, “The 
School Challenges Business and Industry,” 
appeared in this magazine. 


MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT (“Adult Education 
Implications”) has been director of the 
American Association for Adult Education 
since 1926. Mr. Cartwright is member of the 
executive committee of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, and Chairman, Technical 
Advisory Committee, Rehabilitation Depart- 
ment, National Tuberculosis Association. 


CLARENCE M. HINCKS (‘Mental Hygiene 
Implications’) has been General Director, 
The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, Inc., of New York City, since 1931. 
Dr. Hincks is editor of the Mental Hygiene 

uarterly. In 1926 he was awarded the 
Rockefeller Fellowship for Psychiatric Study 
in London and Munich. 


ESMOND R. LONG (“Who Will Give Him 
a Chance?”’) has been professor of pathology 
since 1932 at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Long became Director of Philadelphia's 
Henry Phipps Institute for Study, Treatment, 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis in 1935. He 
is the author of two volumes on tuberculosis, 
a history of pathology, and has contributed 
frequently to professional journals. 


KENDALL EMERSON (‘‘History of Rehabili- 
tation in the Nation’) is managing director 
of the National Tuberculosis Association. 
Dr. Emerson is Consulting Surgeon, 
Memorial Hospital, Worcester, Mass., Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Tuberculosis 
League, and of the Massachusetts Society for 
Occupational Therapy. He has represented 
the American Red Cross in Europe and is the 
recipient of distinguished foreign honors. In 
November, 1934, Dr. Emerson was a delegate 
of the U. S. Government to the ninth Pan- 
American Sanitary Conference at Buenos- 
Aires. He has contributed frequently to vari- 
ous medical journals. 
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THEY WRITE FOR US 


BEULAH WELDON BURHOE (‘Launching a 
National Project’) is a graduate of Barnard 
College, and received her doctorate in edu- 
cational sociology from New York Univer- 
sity in 1934. 

She has worked at the Henry Street Settle- 
ment, on a rural education project in Friend's 
Creek, Md., and has served as Rehabilitation 
Secretary of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation from 1929 to 1937. Mrs. Burhoe has 
recently retired from her duties with the 
Association, and is now living in Portland, 
Me. Her publications include The Social Ad- 
jstment of the Tuberculous and various 
papers in the American Review of Tubercu- 
losis and in other journals concerned with 
health. 


JESSAMINE S, WHITNEY (‘The Need for 
Statistics on Rehabilitation”) formerly Spe- 
cial Agent, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Bureau of the Census and U. S. Chil- 
dren's Bureau, and Statistician of the U. S. 
Shipping Board, is now Statistician for the 
National Tuberculosis Association, with head- 
quarters in New York. She has published 
Facts and Figures about Tuberculosis, Death 
Rates by Occupations, and has contributed 
many magazine articles on tuberculosis. 


DONALD G. PATERSON (“Individual Diag- 
nosis—An Essential First Step’) is a leader in 
scientific research as related to vocational gui- 
dance. As one of the foremost authorities on 
mental tests and measurements, he has pub- 
lished such works as Preparation and Use of 
New-Type Examinations, Minnesota Me- 
chanical Ability Tests, The Measurement of 
Man, Physique and Intellect, and Men, 
Women, oid Jobs, and is an associate editor 
of Mental Measurement Monographs. He 
is Professor of Psychology at the University 
of Minnesota and served as Chairman of the 
Committee on Individual Diagnosis and Re- 
training of the Minnesota Employment Sta- 
bilization Research Institute. Professor Pater- 
son is a member of the Committee on Mea- 
surement and Guidance of the American 
Council on Education and is also a member 
* the Technical Advisory Committees of the 

chabilitation Department of the N. T. A., 
the O. R. P. of the U. S. t of 
Labor, and of the N. Y. A. Professor 
Paterson is Chairman of the Technical Com- 
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mittee, National Occupational Conference. 


HOLLAND HUDSON (‘Cincinnati's Program 
of Rehabilitation”) has been the Director of 
Social and Economic Services of the County 
of Hamilton Tuberculosis Sanatorium since 
1935. After a wide experience in industrial 

sonnel work, and in the public health field, 

rt. Hudson joined the staff of the Adjust- 
ment Service in New York City where he 
explored the testing procedures developed 
there prior to taking his present position. 


HARLAND CISNEY (“Saranac Lake Goes to 
School”) has been employed during the past 
year as vocational counselor with the Sara- 
nac Lake Study and Craft Guild. His graduate 
work has included a classification of occupa- 
tions known as the ‘Minnesota Occupational 
Rating Scales.” 


LEROY U. GARDNER (‘Saranac Lake Goes 
to School”) has been Director of the Saranac 
Laboratory for the Study of Tuberculosis on 
the Edward L. Trudeau Foundation, since 
1927, where he is engaged in experimental 
research on industrial fibrosis of the lung. Pre- 
viously Dr. Gardner taught pathology at both 
the Yale and Harvard Medical Schools. He is 
author of a treatise on tuberculosis and fre- 
quently contributes to various medical peri- 
odicals. 

JOSEPH L. MOGROARY (“Rehabilitation in 
the District of Columbia”) is Director of 
the Rehabilitation Service for the District 
of Columbia Tuberculosis Association. Pre- 
viously Mr. McGroary served as supervisor 
of case-work, Transient Bureau, Washington, 
and director of transient activities in Cambria 
County, Pa., and study head, Western Penn- 

lvania transient study. He is a member of 

¢ District of Columbia bar. 


J. H. HOLBROOK (“Radio Aids Rehabil- 
itation in Canada’) since 1908 has held 
the office of medical superintendent of 
the Mountain Sanatorium for the treatment 
of pulmonary tuberculosis at Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada. When he first assumed this 
duty, the institution had accommodations for 
only 30 _— but today 600 beds are 
maintained. Dr. Holbrook has always been 

icularly interested in the social-service 
and educational phases of anti-tuberculosis 
work. 
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ARTHUR N. AITKIN (“Guidance at the 
Niagara Sanatorium’) has been the Direc- 
tor of this institution located at Lockport, 
N. Y., since 1932. 


W. FRANK PERSONS (‘Placement of the 
Tuberculous”) is Director of the United 
States Employment Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. He has had a wide experi- 
ence in public health and welfare work with 
the New York City Charity Organization 
Society, the American Red Cross, and the 
American Public Welfare Association. Early 
in 1933 Mr. Persons represented the U. S. 
Department of Labor by directing the en- 
rollment of men for Emergency Conservation 
Work, and subsequently in the same year he 
was appointed to his present directorship. 


TRACY COPP (‘The States Advance in Re- 
habilitation”) has served as regional agent 
for the Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, since 1921. She 
has published a study of rehabilitated persons 
as well as several magazine articles about 
women in industry and the retraining of the 
disabled. 


F. H. FINCH (‘Qualifications for Re- 
habilitation Counselors”) is Director of the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, De- 
partment of Education, State of Minnesota. 


IRENE C. MALVAN (‘‘High-School Place- 
ment Projects’) was formerly connected 
with the National Urban League in New 
York City. She has nearly completed the 
requirements for a doctorate in commercial 
education on the topic: “Changes in Busi- 
ness Attitudes and Activities of the Negro 
in the United States from 1619 to 1936.” In 
1935 Miss Malvan served as Chairman of the 
Activities Committee of the Federation of 
Parent-Teacher Associations of the District 
of Columbia. 


C. H. SMELTZER (“Guidance in a Relief 
Organization”) is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at Temple University. He also 
serves as a consultant on personnel and test- 
ing problems for various industries. Dr. 


Smeltzer is the author of Handling Tes; 
Scores, a textbook, and has contributed to 
representative educational and psychologica| 
journals. 


J. D. LAUX (“Incomes of Physicians”) js 
assistant to the Director of the Bureau of 
Medical Economics, American Medical Asso. 
ciation. 

JOHN C. WRIGHT (“Vocational Education 
—A Five-Foot Shelf”) is assistant commis. 
sioner for vocational education, U. S. Office 
of Education. After several years of public. 
school teaching and administration, Dr, 
Wright served on the Federal Board of Vo. 
cational Education from 1917-1933. Among 
his publications are Supervision of Vocational 
Education, Efficiency in Vocational Educa 
tion, You and Your Job. 


ROBERT HOPPOCK (“More on Jobs in 
New York’’) is assistant to the director of the 
National Occupational Conference and a 
member of the editorial board of Occupa- 
TIONS. He is the author of Job Satisfaction, 
published by Harper and Brothers for NOC. 


W. E. ROSENSTENGEL (‘Whither Voca- 
tional Education?—An Answer”) has been 
State High-School Supervisor for the State 
of Missouri and also Professor of Education at 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. Since 
1932 Dr. Rosenstengel has been superin- 
tendent of the Columbia’s public schools. He 
has contributed numerous articles to educa- 
tional journals. 


F. B. DIXON (“Whither Vocational Educa- 
tion?—An Answer”) has been Coordinator 
of the public schools of Columbia, Mo. for 
the past three years. Previously Mr. Dixon 
was for five years Dean of Men at South- 
eastern Teachers College, Durant, Okla. He 
is a candidate for a doctoral degree from the 
University of Missouri. 


A Correction 
In the March issue of OCCUPATIONS (p. 
560) the title of the book reviewed by Frank- 
lin J. Keller is incomplete. Its full title is 
Studien Uber Autoritat Und Familie. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Your BIGGEST Job 


Help students save a year or two by decid- 
ing now and preparing for a life’s work that 
suits and pleases them. 


y 


A boon to every counselor and teacher— 
Contains up-to-date facts and as complete data 
as is available about 50 live professions and 
trades for men and women. 

Send today sure—you won't regret it—for 
a Free Circular about this most modern 
method. 


THE COMMONWEALTH BOOK CO., INC. 
249 Railway Exchange Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 


HA MOSS 
Tool of 100! Uses 


Vocational directors, counselors 
and instructors all praise the 
versatility and smooth perform- 
ance of this safe, efficient, 
modern tool. Workers are de- 
lighted with the many inter- 


Full of Tools in One. 
Uses 200 different ac- 
cessories. 


Grinds, Drills, Cuts, Polishes, Carves, 
Routs, Saws, Sands, Sharpens, Engraves. 
For work on all metals, alloys, Bakelite, bronze, 
glass, resins, wood, horn, bone, stone, etc. 
in any electric gocket AC or DC, 110 volts. 
Weighs 1 pound. 13,000 r.p.m. 
De Luxe Model 
Fastest and most powerful tool — its type 
and weight, 12 ounces. 25,000 r.p. 
Order either Model 10 days’ 
trial or send for free catalog. 


and up 
Postpaid U.S.A. 
3 Accessor: 


Free to Instructors 
Unusual Craftsman’s Project 
Book “Pleasure and Profit 
with a Handee”’ contains easy 
working plans for many in- 

projects. 


teresting and useful 
Regular price, 25c. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MF6. C0. 


1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. A 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Just published 


I FIND MY 
VOCATION 


By HARRY DEXTER KITSON 
New Edition 
225 pages, illustrated, $1.40 


A practical manual on choosing a vocation, 
for the high school student. This book aims to 
give the student a definite program of pro- 
cedure for approaching and solving the prob- 
lems of choosing and pursuing a vocation. 
A practical treatment is given of the difhi- 
cult task of analyzing one’s self in the light 
of occupational demands. Practical sugges- 
tions are embodied for trying out vocations, 
preparing for a vocation, entering it, and 
progressing 1n it. 


OCCUPATIONAL 
LIFE 


A Work Guide for Students 
By VERL A. TEETER 
140 pages, 60 cents 


A work-guide for high school students cover- 
ing self analysis, choice of an occupation, 
study of major types of vocations, and 
methods of securing and keeping a position. 
The book is thoroughly practical and adapted 
to everyday needs. A typical comment: ‘You 
have y ta a good job and ~ book will 
represent a real contribution, . you have 
made it intriguing by the wide use of varied 
and interesting devices." —Harry C. McKown. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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What is the 


PRICELESS 


Guidance Ingredient? 


The priceless ingredient in the develop- 
ment of a successful, smoothly-functioning, 
economical guidance program in any high 
school is the experience and the work of 
other guidance specialists. The four vol- 
umes of the INOR GROUP-GUIDANCE 
SERIES make this priceless guidance in- 
gredient available to every school. 

The experience of many guidance author- 
ities is contained in Volume IV, the master 
high-school guidance deskbook. The work 
of these people is offered in Volumes I, II 


and III, which contain the instructiona] 
materials of the guidance program. 

Hundreds of principals and guidance. 
planning committees have found that these 
four cannes have saved them years of 
work and expense in developing their gui- 
dance programs. In thousands of schools, 
this Series is a vital part of the guidance 
system, and is recognized as standard. One 
large-city school system is planning to in- 
stall the INOR GROUP-GUIDANCE pro. 
gram for 100,000 pupils. 


Standard for High-School Guidance 


Inor GROUP-GUIDANCE Series 
By Richard D. Allen 


Assistant superintendent in charge of Guidance, Providence, R. I. 
Former president, National Vocational Guidance Association 


Vol. I ( a) Common Problems 
in Gro $1.95 

Vol. Il (Character) C | Prob- 
lems in Group Guidance, $1.55 


Required Reading for Spring: 
Goss’ Chats in an 
Employment Office 


List, 

This supplementary vocational-guidance pam- 
phlet should be required reading during either 
April or May for senior high-school pupils. It 
contains excellent advice on how to get a job for 
the summer, or a permanent job, written by a 
man who has been hiring—and rejecting—young 
applicants for jobs in the largest concern of its 
kind in the world. Mr. Goss has frequently ad- 
dressed high-school students on this subject. 

But this pamphlet is much more than its title 
indicates. The author gives thorough counsel on 
getting the utmost out of school work as a prepa- 
ration for a job. And throughout, Mr. Goss con- 
vinces the pupil that he should not quit high 
school for a job before graduation. 


rou , $2.25 

va IV Organization and 
Supervision of Guidance, $3.65 


For 7th or 8th Grade Homerooms: 
Brewer-Glidden 


Newspaper Stories for 
Group Guidance 


List, $1.61 


This book is winning wide favor because of 
its adaptability to many junior-high-school situa- 
tions, and the need for the materials it presents. 
Many schools use Brewer-Glidden as a textbook 
for pupils in the homeroom period. Other schools 
use it in regular guidance work. 

Materials for character and ethical guidance 
are offered in the 170 newspaper stories contained 
in this book. A series of questions following each 
story brings out every angle of the problem it 
presents, and almost automatically stimulates 
pupils to think for themselves. 


30-day approval on any books if requested 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 


| 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


A Comparative Survey 


by FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York City 


and MORRIS S. VITELES 


Associate Professor of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania 


This book tells what is being done throughout the world to help people find their 
places in the complex industrial structure of the power machine age. It tells how 
the art of vocational guidance and the science of applied psychology are being 
used for this purpose. Methods and accomplishments are described against a 
background of the economic, political, and social settings of the countries 
involved. Profusely illustrated with charts and photographs, 576 pages. 
Copies are available to members of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion at the special textbook price of $3.25. Regular trade price, $4.00. NVGA 
members when ordering please advise of such afhliation. 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Character and Personality 
An International Psychological Quarterly 
Editor: Cuartes E. Spearman, London 
Associate Editor in U. S. A.: 
Kart Zener, Duke University 
Assistant Editor in Great Britain 
Jan Metovun, London 


SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS, 
TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS 


We Place You in the Better Positions 


Copyright Booklet “How to Apply for 
a School, etc., etc.,” free to members, 
50 cents to non-members 


Contents oy Marcu Issue 


“German Science of Character”............ 
Charlies Spearman (London, Eng.) 


“Teleonomic Description in the Study of 


Jniversity 
A? AC ARS “The Emotionality of Spinsters”. . Raymond 


Royce Willoughby (Brown University) 


“Psycho-analysis and Pacifism”........... 

Cavendish Moxon (San Francisco) 

“Mother-Father Preference”...Sina M. Mott 
(Sou. Ill. State Normal University) 


“The Personalistic Psychology of William 
Gordon W. Allport 


Largest and Most Successful 
Teachers’ Agency in the West 


tern 
(Harvard University) 
News and Notes 
Book Reviews Books Received 
Sopscription 
PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN DURHAM, N. C. 
AND LONDON 
Price: $2.00 per annum 
THE DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Durham, N. C. 


Ww. Rurrer, Pu.D., Manager 
Established 1906 
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—A “must” book now ready for every reader of Occupations! 


APTITUDES AND APTITUDE TESTING 


by Water V. Bincuam, Pu. D. 1 
see 
on 
on 

The latest and most complete information about aptitude tests and how to use them! an 
Here a distinguished psychologist sets forth considered conclusions drawn from his 
careful and intensive research into the whole problem of aptitudes and aptitude at 
testing. in 
Frankly and clearly he explains the available criteria for determining and measur- Ge 
ing aptitudes, the degree of their practical use in vocational work, the qualifica- of 
tions necessary in those who administer them; and other factors of vital concern or 
to all who advise with those wishing to plan intelligently their educational and bu 
occupational future. No vocational counselor or personne! worker can afford to th 
be without this reference manual. o 
Read What These Leaders in Educational and Vocational Fields " 


Say About This Book! 


“The average counselor is always perplexed by what he knows he doesn’t know about aptitudes and 
aptitude testing. Dr. Bingham’s book bears the stamp of authority which the author's name is 
sufficient to guarantee. At the same time it is written with a felicity of expression which makes each 
chapter a delight and the volume as a whole a most illumi of a major problem in 
occupational adjustment. Guidance workers at all levels will find it indispensable.”"—-Epwin A. Laz, 
Director, National Occupational Conference. 


“Dr. Bingham’s book is a most practical guide to sound practice in test administration in every-day 
counseling. There is particular merit in the constructive suggestions on the selection of tests, and 
how to use them, and on pitfalls to be avoided in their use.”—Monnis S. Vrrees, Associate Professor 
of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania 

“The subject of vocational interests and their importance in educational and occupational planning 
is treated with clarity and good sense in this book which is a landmark in the literature of vocational 
Fryer, Professor of Psychology, New York University 


“Dr. Bingham’s book is a major contribution to the field of vocational psychology and vocational 
counseling. He has done a superb job."—Donairp G. Parenson, Professor of Psychology, University 
of Minnesota. 


390 Pages. Prices $3.00. 


FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 


Harper & Broruers 
49 East 33rd Street, New York City 
Please send me ................... copies of APTITUDES AND APTITUDE TESTING............... $3.00 


CI will remit the price plus a few cents postage within 10 days or return the books. 
C) Remittance enclosed. Send C.O0.D. 


(Please fill in) O.A. 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


National Occupational Conference 


Purposes and Activities 


HE NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is interested in all aspects of 

occupational adjustment, and in cooperative efforts to study this problem. It 
seeks to encourage research on occupational opportunities, requirements, and trends, 
on the measurement of individual differences loins occupational significance, and 
on means of improving the adjustment of the worker through education, guidance, 
and 

The erence publishes books, pamphlets, and periodicals, which are sold 
at cost. It also provides a clearing house and consulting service for educational 
institutions, libraries, and other interested organizations. No charge is made for 
any assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, a staff officer of the 
Conference will visit local institutions for comiietion regarding the organization 
of work designed to contribute to the better occupational adjustment of more than 
one person. The Conference will contribute the services of staff officers for such trips 
but will expect local institutions to defray the necessary expenses. The work of 
the Conference does not include counseling with individuals regarding their personal 


occupational problems. 
The NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is administered through the 


American Association for Adult Education. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


CCUPATIONS, THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE», is the official organ of the Na- 

tional Vocational Guidance Association and the medium for disseminating guidance and 

occupational information resulting from the work of the National Occupational Conference. 
It is published nine times a year, from October through June. 

The subject matter is designed to appeal to persons interested in all phases of guidance, 
in the school, industry, business, social agencies, and service clubs. Through articles by 
authoritative writers, through reviews of new literature, and through reports on research and 
on events and developments, all the latest information on the occupational adjustment of 


youth and of the adult is interestingly presented. 


OCCUPATIONS, trae Vocationat Guipance MAGAZINE 

227 Futron Srrert, New Yorx City 

©) Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocati 

O I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Association at $3.50 a year, 
which includes a year’s subscription to Occupations, the Vocationol Guidance Magasin 

© Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch Association. 


i Guidance Magasine, at $3.50 year. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York City 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frep C. SMITH 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Mary P. Corre, First Vice-Pres. Director, Occupational Research and Counseling, Cincinnati Public Schools 
WituiaM F. PATTERSON, Second Vice-Pres. Ex. Secy., Federal Comm. on Apprentice Training, Wash., D.C. 
Roy N. ANDERSON, Treasurer. Associate in Guidance and Personnel, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


Trustees 


Leona C. BUCHWALD, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Department of Education, Baltimore 
A. H. EDGERTON, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin 

Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Mixprep E. LINCOLN, National Youth Administration, New York City 

Georce E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Education, University of Michigan 

M. Proctor, Professor of Education, Stanford University 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Atlanta, Georgia 
President. H. BrxLer 
Secretary. KATHERINE WATSON 
Community Employment Service 


Breathitt County, Ky. 
Chairman. Manis R. TURNER 
Secretary. LILLIAN B. RuGH 
Jackson, Ky. 


Capital District of New York 
President. Lucy BENSON 
Secretary. ANNA M. NOLAN 
Hackett Junior High School, Albany 


Central Kansas 
President. PETER SCHELLENBERG 
Secretary-Treasurer. EZRA MCCULLOH 
Windom 
Central New York 
President. Harry HEPNER 
Secretary. Vircinia D. KELLEY 
ce of Dean of Women 
Syracuse University 
Chicago 
President. Lester J. SCHLOERB 
Secretary. FLORENCE E. CLARK 
5527 University Avenue, Chicago 
President. CHARLES E. Leg 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East Ninth Street 


Colorado 
President. Rosa M. SCHODER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Korz 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 


Connecticut 
President. MILLARD DARLING 
Secretary-Treastrer. MARGUERITE G. HEALY 
Hillhouse High School, New Haven 


Dallas 
President. F.L. CHAMBERS 
Secretary-Treasurer. LUCILLE ADKISSON 
4236 Potomac Street 
Detroit 
President. EREMINAH D. JERRARD 
Secretary. LAURA LESH 
Cleveland Intermediate School 


Georgia 
President. E. UsHER 
Secretary. V. Fecer 
Atlanta University 


Iowa 
President. W. H. Prerce 
Secretary. C. T. CorrouGcH 
Iowa Falls 


Kansas City, Kansas 
Secretary. R.C. JOHNSON 
Central Junior High School 


Kentucky 
President. Mrs. SARAH B. HOLMES 
Secretary-Treasurer. CHARLES HUBBARD 
Route 2, Henderson 


Maryland 
President. NORMAN A. LUFBURROW 
Secretary. Mrs. Ersa H. 
Gwynns Falls Park Jr. High School, Baltimore 


Presiden 
Secretar) 
Gir 


Presiden 
Secretar: 
Ro 


Secretar 
N 


Preside 
Secreta 


Presid 
Secrets 


Presid 
Secret 


Presid 


Secret 


Presta 
Secret 
I 


Presi 
Secre 


Presi 
Secre: 


College 


Presider 
Secretar 
15 
Presider 
Secretar 
| Ro 
Preside 
Secretas 
70 
Preside 
Secreta 

Occupat 
Un 
State Gi 


Milwaukee 
President. F. W. ZiRGENHAGEN 
Secretary. RUTH HURLBUT 
Girls’ Junior Technical High School 
Minneapolis 
President. Marcia A. Epwarps 
Secretary-Treasurer. ANNIE MCCRADIB 
Roosevelt High School 
Nebraska 
Secretary. C.C. MINTEER 
Nebraska University, Lincoln 
New England 
President. H. SHumway 
Secretary. ARCHIBALD TAYLOR 
15 Beacon St., Boston 
New Jersey 
President. ARNOLD HEss 
Secretary. JASON N. Kemp 
Roosevelt High School, Rahway 
New Orleans 
President. JAMES J. FORTIER 
Secretary. EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 
703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
New York City 
President. Esa G. BECKER 
Secretary. ANNA May JONES 
Butler Hall, 88 Morningside Drive 
North Carolina 
President. R.S. PROCTOR 
Secretary-Treasurer. C.P.RICHMAN 
202 Irwin Apts., Durham 
Northeastern Ohio 
President. C.C. Tuck 
Secretary. Esme MITCHELL 
9411 Beacon St., Cleveland 
Northern California 
President. EstHer A. DAYMAN 
Secretary. ETHEL M. Cops 
Marin Junior College, Kentfield 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. MARGARET MACDONALD 
Secretary. Maris E. DorEMuUS 
Rhode Island 
President. CHARLES H. PEASLEY 
Secretary. Mary Le B. B. SANFORD 
Administration Building 
Providence 
Rochester, New York 
President. MARINETTE THURSTON 
Secretary. Joyce E. SHARER 
Charlotte High School 
St. Louis 
President. CHARLES KELL 
Secretary. MARGARET A. HICKEY 
560 North Skinker 


CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONS 


Seattle, Washington 
President. Ciaupe F. TURNER 
Secretary. MRS. KATHRYN KENNEDY 

Thomas A. Edison Vocational High School 


Southern California 
President. J.H. Beprorp 
Secretary. RIETVELD 
Y. W.C. A., Los Angeles 


South Carolina 
President. M. Smrru 
Secretary. A. 
National Loan and Exchange Bank Bldg. 
Columbia, S. C. 


South Texas 
President. OTeLA KELLEY 
Secretary-Treasurer. C. E. Troutz 
San Antonio Vocational and Technical School 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
President. DONALD E. SUPER 
Secretary. Atiis E. GRAHAM 
500 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Virginia 
President. M. 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. J. N. ELDER 
Hopewell, Va. 


Washington, D. C. 
President. CHESTER W. HOLMES 
Secretary. Karu J. Moser 
Eliot Junior High School 


Western Massachusetts 
President. T. Marcus KILEY 
Secretary. Mrs. Dorotny K. Bemis 
Central High School, Springfield 


Western Michigan 
President. GORDON W. Bevins 
Secretary. Boyp R. Swem 
Creston High School, Grand Rapids 


Western Pennsylvania 

President. Many |. Bower 
Secretary. W. LAWRENCE 

Arsenal Junior High School, Pittsburgh 

Wisconsin 

President. R.F. Lewis 
Secretary. M.M. HANSEN 

Vocational School, Appleton 


Worcester, Mass. 

President. Rosert C. Coe 

Secretary. Mrs. KATHERINE SHATTUCK 

Y.W.C.A. 
Wyoming 

President. DEAN MORGAN 

Secretary. Justine GENTLE 

Burns, Wyo. 


Rural Guidance: O. LATHAM HaTCHeER, Southern 
Woman's Educational! Alliance, Richmond, Va. 


Teachers of Guidance: Water B. JONES. 
pt. Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Occupational Research: FLORENCE E. CLARK, 5527 Scholarship: Eprru M. Everett, Director of 
University Ave., Chicago. White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa. 


State Guidance: HAROLD L. HOLBROOK, National Youth Administration, 219 S. Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


T—PAUL 8S. ACHILLES 
Managin Desee., Psychological Corp., New York City 
RICHARD D. A 
Assistant Le of Schools, Providence 
GEORGE R. ARTHUR 
Associate for Negro Welfare, Rosenwald Fund 
JEROME H. BENTLEY 
Activities Secretary, New York City ¥.M.C.A. 
HAROLD B. BERGEN 
Director of Industrial Relations, Procter and Gamble Co. 
T—WALTER V. BINGHAM 
Professor of Psychology, Stevens Institute of Technology 
KATHARINE BLUNT 
President, College 
JOHN M. BREW 
Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education 
J. DOUGLAS BROWN 
Director, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Univ. 
BRUERE 
sident, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 
LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
President, National Vocational Guidance Association 
E—ANNA L. BURDICK 
Federal Agent for Industrial Education, U. S. Office of 
Education 
HAROLD G. CAMPBELL 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
E—MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 
Director, American Association for Adult Education 
T—W. W. CHARTERS 
Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Univ. 
E—HAROLD PF. CLARK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
L. D. COFFMAN 
President, of Minnesota 
C. COLE 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh 
FRANCES CUMMINGS 
Director of Education, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs 
FRANK CUSHMAN 
Chief, Indus. Education Service, U. $. Office of Education 
&—HARVEY N. DAVIS 
President, Stevens Institute of Technology 
L. H. DENNIS 
Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association 
HENRY 8S. DENNISON 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass 
&—J. WALTER DIETZ 
Sagesincentent of Industrial Relations, Kearny Works, 
festern Electric Company 
COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 
General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 
CHANNING R. DOOLEY 
Personnel Director, Standard Oil Company of New York 
EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 
President, Purdue University 
HERMAN FELDMAN 
Professor of Industrial Relations, Dartmouth College 
JOHN A. FITCH 
New York School of Social Work 
A. B. GATES 
Director of Training, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 
Consulting Engineer, Montclair, New Jersey 
SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG 
Director, Child Study Association of America 
SIDNEY B. HALL 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Virginia 
O. LATHAM HATCHER 
President, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
CHARLES P. HOWARD 
President, International Typographical Union 
WALTER A. 
President, 
Teaching 
VIRGIL JORDAN 
Presiden 


t, National Industrial Conference Board 


Deceased 
STAFF 
Durector Frep C. SMITH......... Editor of “Occupatio 
Ropert Hoppock...... Assistant to the Director DoNALD M. CRESSWELL...... Managing Edi 


ag N. KEFAUVER 
School of Education, Stanford University 
B—FRANKLIN "Metropol 
incipa tr tan Vocational High School, } 
FREDERICK KEPPEL 
peieeet, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
ofessor o ucation, Teac Columbi 
E. B. LAWTON 
Gen. Mgr., R. H. Macy & Co., New York G 
B—EDWIN A. LEE 
Director, National Occupational Conference 
WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 
Chairman, National Board 
ESTHER LLOYD-JON 
President, Personnel Association 
SPENCER MILLER, Jn. 
Secretary, Workers oe Bureau of America 
DEWITT S. MORGA 
Principal, ST Technical Schools, Indianapolis 
F. G. NICH 
of Education, Harvard Gradua 
ucation 
T—JOHNSON O'CONNOR 
Director of Research Staff in Psychology, Stevens 
of Technology 
E—WESLEY A. O'LEARY* 
Assistant Commissioner of Education in Charge 
tional ation, State of New Jersey 
TL. J. OROURKE 
Director of Personnel Research, Civil Service Com 
ChT—DONALD G. PATERSON 
Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota 
FRANCES PERKINS 
Secretary of Labor 
C. R. REED 
of Schools, Minneapolis 
Ch E—R. I. 
Pres., 
D. B. ROBERTSON 
Pres., Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engin 
E—JAMES E. RUSSELL 
Dean Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia Univers 
GEORGE J. RYAN 
Vice-President, Long Island City Savings Bank 
WALTER DILL SCOTT 
President, Northwestern University 
C. B. SMITH 
Assistant Director, Extension Service, U. S$. Departe 
of Agriculture 
PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
American Psychological Association 
ROBERT H. SPAHR 
Director, Instruction and Curriculum Development, 
General Motors Institute echnology 
J. W. STUDEBAKER 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education 
WILLIS A. SUTTON 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta 
T—MARION R. TRABUE 
Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 
T—MORRIS S. VITELES 
Associate Professor of Psychology, University of 
Pennsylvania 
IRMA VOIGHT 
President, American Association of Deans of Women 
T—J. E. WALTERS 
Director of Personnel, Schools of Engineering, Purdue 
University 
JOSEPH H. WILLITS 
Dean, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania 
L. A. WILSON 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational and Extension 
Education, State of New York 
T—BEN D. WOOD 
Bureau of Collegiate Educational Research, 
Columbia University 
CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
Professor of Economics, Connecticut College 


American Telephone and Telegraph 


Ch E—Chairman Executive Committee 
E—Member Executive Committee 


Ch T—Chairman Technical Committee 
T—Member Technical Committee 
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